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(see p. 24) 
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keeps him out in front 





Teaching Suggestions for This Issue 


“The Feet of the Young Men” 

(p. 23) 

Study Unit on Poetry 

This poem by Rudyard Kipling may 
be introduced tu students as having a 
special meaning for anyone who has 
ever felt a surge of “spring fever’—as 
who has not? 

Discussion may begin with student 
comment upon the fact that this has 
been called “a man’s poem.” Certainly 
its ringing call to the life of adventure 
has a masculine appeal. But in this day 
when travel and adventure are open to 
women as well as men, it is also likely 
to appeal to girls. 


Suggested Activities 


1. Introduce the poet to the class. 
Biographical details: born in India 
1865, died in England 1936; son of an 
Englishman who was curator of a mu- 
seum in India; educated in England; 
returned to India at age of 17, where 
he became assistant editor on a news- 
paper; published first books (a collec- 
tion of poems and a collection of short 
stories about India) before he was 21; 
married an American girl in 1892 and 
lived in Brattleboro, Vt., for four years; 
published many poems, stories, novels. 
Emphasize to students that Kipling was 
a traveler, who himself felt the call of 
adventure described in this poem, 

2. Ask students to read the poem out 
loud in class. A different student reads 
each of the stanzas, and the whole class 
reads the refrain in chorus. 

3. Discuss the poem stanza by stanza, 
bringing out the following points: 

Stanza 1. Springtime: young men 
respond to the call of the Red Gods 
(the gods or spirits of adventure). The 
active, outdoor life offers many pleas- 
ures: the observation of the beaver and 
the black-tail deer, the sound of the 
wild goose’s cry, the joys of fishing. 
(The setting: the forests of North 
America. ) 

Stanza 2. The appeal of camp-life 
—the smell of wood-smoke, the sound 
of the birch-log burning, night noises. 
(Students who enjoy camping may sug- 
gest other sense details which they as- 
sociate with camp life.) 

Stanza 3. The pleasures of the fish- 
erman, traveling wood-streams by canoe, 
The delight of going to sleep on hem- 
lock at the end of an active day. 

Stanza 4. We move from woods to 
snow-covered mountains. The patience 
required when hunting the wide-horned 
sheep of Turkestan. 
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Stanza 5. When adventure calls, each 
man follows his own vision. This vision 
will take some to lonely northern moun- 
tains—others to the tropical “sweat- 
baths.” The important thing is that each 
man, in going to the place that he feels 
will fulfill his vision, comes to know 
himself as he really is—comes to “know 
his naked soul.” (Ask students to dis- 
cuss the following questions: Do you 
think that the call to adventure is a uni- 
versal one? Do the refrain of the poem, 
and the kinds of adventures described, 
find an echo in your own imagination 
—have you ever experienced the restless 
desire to “go—go—go away from here”? 
Which adventure that Kipling describes 
is most appealing to you? What kind 


ot place would your own “vision of 
adventure” lead you to travel to?) 

4. As the stanzas printed in this issue 
are an excerpt from Kipling’s fairly long 
poem, interested students may wish to 
look up the poem in the library. They 
may be asked to report to the class on 
the “visions of adventure” suggested by 
the other stanzas which refer to a 
number of different sections of the 
world. 


Picture Essays 


“The Unicorn in the Garden,” (p. 12); 
“Executive Suite,’ (p. 13-14) 
This month’s picture essays call stu- 
dents’ attention to two current films of 





Good Reading 
Short Short story: 


Humorous Story: “ 
a surprising climax. 
Poetry: 


TV Play: “Quite a Guy” 


production. 


Book Excerpt: 


Thought-provoking Issues 
“Executive Suite” (p. 14); Play: “Quite a Guy” 
pieces raise the question of the qualities necessary to good leadership; 
both emphasize the importance of a shared feeling of pride among all 
members of any team or organization. 


Picture Essay: 


Incentives to Creative Writing 


school students. 
Helpful Teaching Aids 


of this issue (p. 19). 





In This Issue You Will Find . 


“It Isn’t Just Saying 
the trials of being a radio actor—by a radio actor. 


Being a Public Character” (p. 5); A dog’s story—by Don 
Marquis, the author celebrated for his ability to speak an animal's mind. 


Short Story: “The Dead Run” (p. 8); a suspense story, set in Scotland, with 


“The Feet of the Young Men” (p. 23); Rudyard Kipling’s hauntingly 
melodious call to the life of adventure. 


(p. 24); a script about teen-agers that combines 
a worth-while theme with a plot that will appeal to girls’ taste for boy- 
girl stories and to boys’ interest in sports—suitable for high school 


“Tigrero!” (p. 34); the adventures of a man who learned to 
kill jaguars with a spear in the jungles of Brazil. 


Cavalquiz: “Composition Capers” (p. 22); nine effective ways of beginning 
a piece of creative writing so as to catch the reader’s interest. 

Student Writing: “Cavalcade Firsts” (p. 16); a story about a teen-age boy’s 
experiences in New York City; a poem about young love—both by high 


Cavalquiz: Comprehension and vocabulary quizzes based on the contents 


Teacher Edition: Lesson plans, discussion questions, activities. 


‘No’” (p. 3); an amusing account of 


(p. 24); both 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


Y 
Of course you know that the animal on our 


cover is a unicorn. But have you ever seen one? 
Before you answer yes or no, better read what 





Pp d to the wo in the fable on page 
12. This drawing is from the cartoon short 
based on Thurber’s famous fable of “The 
Unicorn in the Garden.” 
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It Isn’t Just Saying “No,” by John Jefferson 


Short Short Story: He’d never be quite sure of himself again. 








Being a Public Character, by Don Marquis 


Humor: For a friendly dog, fame isn’t all beefsteak and bones. 


The Dead Run, by W. J. Wallace 


Short Story: He knew he must run—run for his life—but why? 





The Unicorn in the Garden, based on a fable 
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Fable on Film: Drawings from a wonderfully amusing cartoon short. 


Geecutlive Suite. 2. 


Picture Essay: This fine new film explores the world of business. 
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Student Writing: See yourself—or fellow teen-agers—in print! 
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What Do You Know? Pit your wit against a puzzle and quizzes. 


The Feet of the Young Men, by Rudyard Kipling _.__ 


Poetry: If you’ve ever felt “spring fever,” this poem is for you! 


Quite a Guy, by Anne Hall and Marshall Smith_ 
TV Play: He’d be “quite a guy” ... IF he figured out one thing! 


Tigrero! by Sasha Siemel 
Book Excerpt: Armed with only a spear, he fights jungle giants! 
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He was a confident young radio actor— 


until he played in one fateful half-hour broadcast . . . 





Short Short Story by JOHN JEFFERSON 








Illustrated by Rene d’Auriac 


OU’RE sure of yourself when you 

walk into the studio because you’ve 
been in radio for ten years, and another 
half-hour dramatic show is just another 
half-hour dramatic show. 

The director greets you; “Hello, kid. 
Glad to have you with us.” Even 
though you’ve never met him before, 
he is familiar because he is a director 
who specializes in being a nice guy. 

The other actors say hello to you 
and you say hello back. You take a 
script from the pile on the table. 

“You're playing Cory,” the director 
tells you. 

When the actors finish marking their 
parts so they can see quickly which 
lines are theirs, the director lays his 
stop watch on the table. 


Reprinted by permission of Toni Strass- 
man from Collier's. Copyright 1948 by 
John Jefferson. 
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“Let’s try it for size,” he says. That 
makes you feel even more at home be- 
cause all radio directors say something 
determinedly casual before a_ table 
reading. 

The part you are playing is named 
Cory, but you have played this part 
hundreds of times before on other 
shows when it’s been called David, 
Jack, Hugh, Danny, etc. 

Like all first readings, it’s a stumbling 
affair; like all directors, he smiles at 
the end. 

“Good, good,” the director says. 

As he’s picking up his stop watch 
and his script to go to the control room 
for the first microphone run-through, 
he turns to you: “You're on the right 
track, son. That was fine. There’s just 
one little thing, though . . .” 

You nod slowly to indicate the spirit 
of cooperation. 

“It’s page—ah—” He fingers through 


his script and stops suddenly. “Page 
seven!” 

“Seven,” you repeat, briskly shuffling 
your pages. 

“Center of the page. Where she says, 
‘Will you have a glass of water?’ and 
you say, ‘No.’ Find it?” 

“T’ve got it.” 

“It was the first time you've read 
through the show and I didn’t want 
to stop you.” He pauses to smile en- 
couragingly at you, and you smile back. 
“Now, it’s a little more than just turn- 
ing down a-glass of water. After all, 
you've walked five miles across those 
fields to get to her house. Sure, you'd 
like a glass of water. So you're not 
really saying, “No, to that glass of 
water. Actually, what the word means 
is that you're telling this girl that you 
don’t want any part of her, or her rich 
parents, or this ornate mansion she 
lives in. See what I mean?” 





You nod in a businesslike way; you 
murmur, “I understand.” 

“Good, good,” he says. He grins. 
“We've got to bring out the values on 
this show. That goes for everybody.” 

Everybody says something coopera- 
tive, and the director heads for the 
control room. 

Once on the mike, you feel easy. 
There are no interruptions until the girl 
reads her line, “Will you have a glass 
of water?” and you say, “No.” 

“Look, kid,” the director's voice 
booms through the talk-back from the 
control room. “I don’t want you to 
think I’m picking on you, but you still 
haven't got it. Don’t be belligerent 
about it when you turn down the glass 
of water. Maybe it’s my fault, kid. 
Maybe I threw you a curve at the 
table.” 

You murmur that it’s all right and 
he didn’t throw you a curve. 

“Don’t get mad at her. After all, 
you're the lead and we've got to like 
you. The way you said, ‘No,’ that time, 
I thought you were going to slap her 
in the teeth.” 

He smiles at you, and you murmur, 
“T see.” 

“Now try it again. And don’t forget 
that you’ve thought this all out. You're 
pensive. I threw you a curve at the 
table. It’s my fault. Okay. Let’s go 
back.” 

The girl says, “Will you have a glass 
of water?” and you say, “No.” 

From the talk-back in the control 
room: “Hold it. Look, kid, don’t play 
under. You sounded indifferent. You 
sounded as if you didn’t care about any- 
thing.” 

The director grins; you grin back. 

“This means a lot to you, turning 
down the plush setup that a marriage 
to this girl will give you. You're 
thoughtful, all right; that’s fine. But 
don’t lose the overtones. This wasn’t 
an easy decision to reach. But you're 
an idealist, and you’ve made up your 
mind, You're not just turning down a 
glass of water, kid. Let’s try it again.” 

The girl repeats her line and you say, 
“No,” again. 

“Nnnnnnnot 


quite,” the director 





About the Author 


As you might have guessed, John 
Jefferson writes from first-hand experi- 
ence as a stage and radio actor. He 
says he has worked at everything from 
reporting for a movie trade paper to 
being a toy demonstrator. During 
World War II he picked up five cam- 
paign stars and then returned to radio 
acting—and to writing. A present ob- 
jective: to keep out of toy stores and 
in typewriter ribbons. 


drawls. “Almost. That was almost it, 
kid. But now you're getting a touch 
of sadness into it. You sound just a little 
sorry for yourself, That’s a basic ‘don't’ 
in acting. Quickest way in the world 
to lose the sympathy of an audience 
is to have sympathy for yourself.” He 
winks at you. “You're the least of my 
worries on this show, though. You'll get 
it. We won't bother going over it again. 
We'll start from after Cory’s refusal of 
the glass of water. Okay. Let’s go.” 

Time passes swiftly, and there is 
practically no direction given during 
the rest of the run-through. 

“Okay, kids,” the director says, “let’s 
dress it.” 

After the dress rehearsal, the direc- 
tor comes out of the control room. 

“That was fine. We’re going to have 
a good show,” he says. “You were all 
so good I can give you a thirty-minute 
break. Please be in the studio fifteen 
minutes before air time. Please!” 

You start to leave, when the director 
takes your arm and leads you into a 
corner, 

“About that place where the girl asks 
you if you'll have a glass of water and 
vou say, ‘No.’ Remember it?” 

You nod to show that you remem- 
ber it. 

“Well, the way you did it on the 
dress rehearsal”—he pauses—“was_ per- 
fect!” He’s smiling broadly. “It was 
perfect, kid. Keep it just that way on 
the show!” He slaps you on the back 
and leaves, 

At first you're delighted. Then vou 
think; What way? How did I say, 
“No,” on the dress rehearsal? What 
did I- 

You stay behind, and when you're 
alone, you start trying to figure out 
what you did on the dress rehearsal. 
You try to hear the lines in your mind 
to remember how the girl read her 
line because that will affect the way 
you say, “No.” After a while, you be- 
gin to walk up ‘and down the studio 
reading the lines aloud; you keep offer- 
ing yourself a glass of water and say- 
ing, “No.” 

When the cast and the director re- 
turn, you have to stop because it might 
look funny. 

“Watch it!” the 
“Thirty seconds.” 

From the control room, the director 
smiles out at everybody. There is the 
usual needless clearing of throats. You 
go into a corner and hold your breath 
as long as you can because your heart 
is beginning to pound. 

Now the show is on the aif! You 
pick up your script from the table. Your 
hand is shaking. This puzzles you be- 
cause you haven't had the shakes in 
years. You let your hand drop by your 


announcer Savs. 


side so no one will notice. Your knees 
start to jiggle. You walk up and down, 
but the jiggle stays. 

It’s coming close to your first scene. 
There’s a short scene with the girl be- 
fore you enter her living room to turn 
down the glass of water. You approach 
the microphone uncertainly. All you 
keep thinking is how you're going to 
say, “No.” 

You look into the control room, wait- 
ing for your cue. The director beams 
at vou and nods brightly. You know 
what that means: He's saving that he 
knows you'll get the “No” right and 
that he’s got faith in you. 

The cue comes. You're tense now; 
you promptly fluff vour first line. You 
don't care. You're waiting to get that 
“No” right. That’s all that really 
counts— 

It's coming up now. Very close. 
You're just a few lines from the girl's 
“Will you have a glass of water?” 

“Yes, thanks.” 

There follows the longest pause in 
radio. 

Now you realize what the expression 
means: “I wish I were dead.” But you 
don’t dare die; you don’t dare do any- 
thing but keep reading your lines. 

Just to let everybody know that 
you're easy about things, you wait until 
the show is off the air before you hurry 
to leave the studio. 

You haven't hurried fast enough. 
The control-room door swings open 
and the director comes tearing out. 
He grabs you by the shoulder, 

“Listen, kid,” he says, and you can’t 
remember when vou've heard anyone 
sound so excited, “that switch of yours 
was for the record book.” 

All you can do is stand there and 
try not to have any expression on your 
face. 

“That ‘Yes, thanks’ struck the key- 
note. The whole show came to life 
right then and there. When you 
accepted that glass of water, you were 
the most reluctant guy in the world. 
You may have gone through the mo- 
tions of saying, ‘Yes,’ but every listener 
knew you hated doing it. It was in 
your voice. That set your character, 
son. You played against the lines, and 
that’s fine radio. Why, it was better 
than the dress rehearsal!” 

When he laughs happily, you laugh 
a little, too. 

“Now you've found out why I work 
on details. Now you've found out why 
I like to bring out the values in a line. 
Words don’t count, kid. It’s the little 
old values every time.” 

He slaps you on the back. Then he 
congratulates the other actors. 

And you know that you'll never be 
quite sure of yourself again. 
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BEING A PUBLIC CHARACTER 


By Don Marquis « ittustrated by William Hogarth 


For a friendly, tail-wagging dog . . . fame isn’t all VER since I bit a circus lion, be- 
lieving him to be another dog like 
the steak and bones it’s barked up to be myself, only larger, I have been what is 
called a Public Character in our town. 
Freckles, my boy, was a kind of 
public character, too. He went around 
bragging about my noble blood and 
bravery, and all the other boys and 
dogs in town sort of looked up to him 
and thought how lucky he was to be- 
long to a dog like me. And he deserved 
whatever glory he got of it, Freckles 
did. For, if I do say it myself, there’s 
not a dog in town got a better boy than 
my boy Freckles, take him all in all. 
I'll back him against any dog’s boy that 
is anywhere near his size, for fighting, 
swimming, climbing, foot racing, or 
throwing stones farthest and straightest. 
Or I'll back him against any stray boy, 
either. 

Well, some dogs .may be born Public 
Characters, and like it. And some may 
be brought up to like it. I've seen dogs 
in those traveling Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
shows that were so stuck on themselves 
they wouldn't hardly notice us town 
dogs. But with me, becoming a Public 
Character happened all in a flash, and 
it was sort of hard for me to get used 
to it. One day I was just a private kind 
of a dog, as you might say, eating my 
meals at the Watson’s back door, and 


Reprinted by permission from The Revolt 
of the Oyster, by Don Marquis, published 
by Doubleday. Copyright, 1917, by Double- 


day and Company, Inc. 
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pretending to hunt rats when request- 
ed, and standing out from underfoot 
when told, and other unremarkable 
things like that. And the next day I 
had bit that lion and was a Public 
Character, and fame came so sudden I 
scarcely knew how to act. 

Even drummers from big places like 
St. Louis and Chicago would come into 
the drugstore and look at my teeth 
and toenails, as if they must be different 
from other dogs’ teeth and_ toenails. 
And people would come tooting up to 
the store in their little cars and get out 
and look me over and say: 

“Well, Doc, what'll you take for 
him?” and Doc would wink, and say: 

“He’s Harold’s dog. You ask Harold.” 


A Fighting Word 

Which Harold is Freckles’s other 
name. But any boy that calls him Har- 
old outside of the schoolhouse has got 
a fight on his hands, if that boy is any- 
where near Freckles’s size. Harry goes, 
or Hal goes, but Harold is a fighting 
word with Freckles. 

Freckles would always say, “Spot 
ain't for sale.” 

And even Heinie Hassenyager, the 
butcher, got stuck on me after I got to 
be a Public Character. Heinie would 
come two blocks up Main Street with 
lumps of hamburg steak, and give them 
to me. Steak, mind you, not gristly 
scraps. And before [ became a Public 
Character Heinie even grudged me the 
bones I would drag out of the box un- 
der his counter when he wasn’t looking. 

My daily hope was that I could live 
up to it all. I had always tried, before 
I happened to bite that lion, to be a 
friendly kind of a dog toward boys and 
humans and dogs, all three, I'd always 
been expected to do a certain amount 
of tail-wagging and be friendly. But as 
soon as I got to be a Public Character, 
I saw right away I wasn’t expected to 
be too friendly any more. So, every now 
and then, I'd growl a little, for no 
reason at all. A dog that has bit a lion 
is naturally expected to have fierce 
thoughts inside of him; I could see 
that. And you have to act the way 
humans expect you to act, if you want 
to slide along through the world with- 
out too much trouble. 

So when Heinie would bring me the 
ready-chewed steak, I'd growl at him 
a little bit. And then Id bolt and gobble 
the steak like I didn’t think so derned 
much of it, after all, and was doing 
Heinie a big personal favor to eat it. 
And now and then Id pretend I wasn’t 
going to eat a piece of it unless it was 
chewed finer for me and growl at him 
about that. 

That way of acting made a big hit 
with Heinie, too. I could see that he 


was honored and flattered because I 
didn’t go any further than just growl. 
It gave him a chance to say he knew 
how to manage animals. And the more 
I growled, the more steak he brought. 
Everybody in town fed me, I pretty 
near ate myself to death for a while 
there. 

But my natural disposition is to be 
friendly. I would rather be loved than 
feared. I had to growl and keep digni- 
fied and go on being a Public Char- 
acter, but often I would say to myself 
it was losing me all my real friends, 
too. 

The worst of it was that people, 
after a week or so, began to expect me 
to pull something else remarkable. 
Freckles, he got up a circus, and I was 
the principal part of that circus. I was 
in a cage, and the sign over me read: 


SPOT, THE DOG THAT 
LICKED A LION 


I didn’t care for being caged and 
circused that way myself. And it was 
right at that circus that considerable 
trouble started. 

Seeing me in a cage like that, all 
famoused up, with more meat poked 
through the slats than two dogs could 
eat, made Mutt Milligan and some of 
my old friends jealous. 

Mutt, he nosed up by the cage and 
sniffed. I nosed a piece of meat out of 
the cage to him. Mutt grabbed it and 
gobbled it down, but he didn’t thank 
me any. Mutt, he says: 

“There’s a new dog downtown that 
says he blew in from Chicago, He says 
he used to be a Blind Man’s Dog on a 
street corner there. He’s a pretty wise 
dog, and he’s a right ornery-looking 
dog, too. He’s peeled considerably 
where he has been bit in fights.” 

“Well, Mutt,” says I, “as far as that 
goes I'm peeled considerable myself 
where I’ve been bit in fights.” 

“I know you are, Spot,” says Mutt. 
“You don’t need to tell me that. I’ve 
peeled you some myself from time to 
time.” 

“Yes,” I says, “you did peel me some, 
Mutt. And I’ve peeled you some, too. 
More’n that, I notice that right leg of 
yours is a little stiff yet where I got to 
it about three weeks ago.” 

“Well, then, Spot,” says Mutt, “may- 
be you want to come down here and 
see what you can do to my other three 
legs. I never saw the day I wouldn't 
give you a free bite at one leg and 
still be able to lick you on the other 
three.” 

“You wouldn't talk that way if I was 
out of this cage,” I says, getting riled. 

“What did you ever let yourself be 
put into that fool cage for?” Mutt says. 
“You didn’t have to. You got such a 


swell head on you the last week or so 
that you got to be licked. You can fool 
boys and humans all you want to about 
that accidental old lion, but us dogs 
got your number, all right. What that 
Blind Man’s Dog from Chicago would 
do to you would be aplenty! 


No Spiked Collars 


“Well, then,” I says, “I'll be out of 
this cage along about supper time. 
Suppose you bring that Blind Man’s 
Dog around here. And if he ain’t got a 
spiked collar on him, I'll fight him. 
I won't fight a spike-collared dog to 
please anybody.” 

And I wouldn't, neither, without I 
had one on myself. If you can’t get a 
dog by the throat or the back of his 
neck, what’s the use of fighting him? 
You might just as well try to eat a 
blacksmith shop as fight one of those 
spike-collared dogs. 

Well, that night after supper, along 
comes that Blind Man’s Dog. Never 
did I see a Blind Man’s Dog that was 
as tight-skinned. I ain't a dog that 
brags, myself, and I don’t say I would 
have licked that heavy a dog right 
easy, even if he had been a _loose- 
skinned dog. What I do say is that I 
had been used to fighting loose-skinned 
dogs that you can get some sort of a 
reasonable hold on to while you are 
working arcund for position. And run- 
ning into a tight-skinned dog that way, 
all of 4 sudden and all unprepared for 
it, would make anybody nervous. 

Lots of dogs wouldn’t have fought 
him at all when they realized how they 
had been fooled about him, and how 
tight-skinned he was. But I was a Pub- 
lic Character now, and I had to fight 
him. More than that, I ain’t ready to 
say yet that that dog actually licked 
me. Freckles he hit him in the ribs 
with a lump of soft coal, and he got 
off me and run away before I got my 
second wind. There’s no telling what 
I would have done to that Blind Man’s 
Dog, tight-skinned as he was, if he 
hadn’t run away before I got my second 
wind. 

Well, the word got around town, in 
spite of his running away like that 
before I got my second wind, that that 
Blind Man’s Dog, so called, had ac- 
tually licked me. Many pretended to 
believe it, Every time Freckles and me 
went down the street someone would 
say: 

“The dog that licked the lion got 
licked himself, did he?” 

If it was a girl that said it Freckles 
would rub a handful of sand into her 
hair. And if it was a boy anywhere 
near his size, there would be a fight. 

For a week or so it looked like 
Freckles and I were fighting all the 
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. and it was the twin. 


time. Three or four times a day, every 
day. 

No matter how much you may like to 
fight, some of the time you would like 
to pick the fights yourself and not have 
other people picking them off you. Kids 
began to fight Freckles that wouldn’t 
have dast to stand up to him a month 
before. J was still a Public Character, 
but I was getting to be the kind you 
josh about instead of the kind you are 
proud of. I didn’t care so awful much 
for myself, but I hated it for Freckles. 
For when they got us pretty well 
hackled, all the boys began to call him 
Harold again. 


Disgrace 


And after they had called him Harold 
for a week, he must have begun to 
think of himself as Harold. For one 
Saturday afternoon when there wasn’t 
any school, instead of going swimming 
with the other boys or playing base- 
ball, or anything, he went and spent the 
afternoon with girls. 

Right next to the side of our yard 
was the Wilkinses. They had a bigger 
house and a bigger yard than ours. 
Freckles was sitting on the top of the 
fence looking into their orchard one 
day, when the three Wilkins girls came 
out to play: There were only two boys 
in the Wilkins family, and they were 
twins; but they were only year-old 
babies and didn’t amount to anything. 
The two eldest Wilkins girls, the taffy- 
colored-haired one and the squint-eyed 
one, each had one of the twins, taking 
care of it. And the other Wilkins girl, 
the pretty one, she had one of those big 
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dolls made as big as a baby. They 
were rolling those babies and the doll 
around the grass in a wheelbarrow, 
and the wheel came off, and that’s how 
Freckles happened to go over. 

e Freckles, he fell for it. After he got 
the wheel fixed, they got to playing 
charades and fool girl games like. that 
up in the attic. The hired girl was off, 
and pretty soon Mrs. Wilkins hollered 
up the stairs that she was going to 
be gone for an hour, and to take good 
care of the twins, and then we were 
alone in the place. 

Well, it wasn’t much fun for me. 
They played and they played, and I 
stuck to Freckles, because a dog should 
stick to his boy, and a boy should stick 
to his dog, no matter what the disgrace. 
But after a while I got pretty tired and 
lay down on a rug and went to sleep. 

I must have slept pretty sound and 
pretty long. All of a sudden I waked 
up with a start, and almost choking, 
for the place was smoky. I barked and 
no one answered. 

I ran out to the landing, and the 
whole house was full of smoke. The 
house was on fire, and it looked like 
I was alone in it. I went down the 
back stairway, which didn’t seem so 
full of smoke, but the door that let 
out on to the first-floor landing was 
locked, and I had to go back up again. 

By the time I got back up, the front 
stairway was a great deal fuller of 
smoke, and I could see glints of flame 
winking through it way down below. 
But it was my only way out of that 
place. On the top step I stumbled over 
a gray wool bunch of something or 
other, and I picked it up in my mouth. 
Thinks I, “That is Freckles’s gray 
sweater, that he is so stuck on. I might 
as well take it down to him.” 

It wasn’t so hard for a lively dog to 
get out of a place like that, I thought. 
But I got kind of confused and excited, 
too. And it struck me all of a sudden, 
by the time I was down to the second 
floor, that that sweater weighed an 
awful lot. 

I dropped it on the second floor, and 
ran into one of the front bedrooms and 
looked out. 

By jings, the whole town was in the 
front yard and in the street. 

And in the midst of the crowd was 
Mrs. Wilkins, carrying on like mad. 

“My baby!” she yelled. “Save my 
baby. Let me loose! I’m going after 
my baby!” 

I stood up on my hind legs, with 
my head just out of that bedroom win- 
dow, and the flame and smoke licking 
up all around me, and barked. 

“My dog! My dog!” yells Freckles, 
who was in the crowd. “I must save my 
doggie!” And he made a run for the 
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house, but someone grabbed him and 
slung him back. 

And Mrs, Wilkins made a run, but 
they held her, too. The front of the 
house was one sheet of flame. Old Pop 
Wilkins, Mrs. Wilkins’ husband, was 
jumping up and down in front of Mrs. 
Wilkins yelling here was her baby. He 
had a real baby in one arm and that 
big doll in the other, and was so ex- 
cited he thought he had both babies. 
Later I heard what had happened. The 
kids had thought they were getting out 
with both twins but one of them had 
saved the doll and left a twin behind. 

Well, I thinks that baby will likely 
turn up in the crowd somewhere, after 
all, and I'd better get out of there my- 
self while the getting was good. I 1an 
out of the bedroom, and ran into that 
bunched-up gray bundle again. 

I’m not saying that I knew it was the 
missing twin in a gray shawl when | 
picked it up the second time. And I’m 
not saying that I didn’t know it. But 
the fact is that I did pick it up. I don’t 
make any brag that I would have risked 
my life to save Freckles’s sweater. It 
may be I was so rattled I just picked 
it up because I had had it in my mouth 
before and didn’t quite know what | 
was doing. 

But the record is something you can't 
go behind, and the record is that | 
got out the back way and into the 
back yard with that bundle swinging 
fron: my mouth, and walked round into 
the front vard and laid that bundle 
down—and it was the twin! 

I don’t make any claim that I knew 
it was the twin till I got into the front 
yard, mind you. But you can't prove I 
didn’t know it was. 

And nobody tried to prove it. The 
gray bundle let out a squall. 

“My baby!” yells Mrs. Wilkins. And 
she kissed me! I rubbed it off with my 
paw. And then the taffy-colored-haired 
one kissed me! And the first thing | 
knew the pretty one kissed me. But 
when I saw the squint-eyed one coming 
I got behind Freckles and barked. 

“Three cheers for Spot!” yelled the 
whole town. And they gave them. 

And then I saw what the lay of the 
land was, so I wagged my tail. 

It called for that hero stuff, and I 
throwed my head up and looked noble. 

An hour before Freckles and me had 
been outcasts. And now we_ were 
Public Characters again. We walked 
down Main Street, and we owned it. 
And we hadn’t avy more than got to 
Doc Watson’s drug store than in rushed 
Heinie Hassenyager with a lump of 
hamburg steak, and tears in his eyes. 

“It’s got chicken livers mixed in it, 
too!” says Heinie. I ate it. But while 
I ate it, I growled at him. 





THE DEAD RUN 


He didn’t know why the strangers were chasing him... 


but he knew he must run... run fast for his life 
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ANDALL pressed himself down against the rock, breathing 
hard. A bullet snicked above him somewhere, and then the 
gun that had shot it banged far below. There was a pause, 

during which he listened to the sound of his breathing and the 
cry of a bird nearby; and then another snick came off the rock 
above and a bang from below. 

He knew that one of the men was keeping him pinned here 
while the rest came up to get him. The muscles of his thighs 
twitched with fatigue and his chest hurt where the camera 
pressed into him. He breathed heavily with terror. 

Twenty feet farther up, the rocks glistened a bright red-in 
the evening sun, but to someone down below, the place where 
he lay must seem deep in shadow. If he did not move out of 
there now, he would probably never move again. 

He began to scramble toward the red spot above him.-The 
stones his feet and hands dislodged clattered down; the clatter 
echoed in the dry watercourse until it sounded as if bullets 
were striking all around him. From below came the steady bang 
of the gun. Surely he would be hit. Surely he would not make it. 

As he crawled over the lip of the gully, the sun blinded him 
He was running on nearly level ground now. He was out of the 
sniper’s range and safe for a moment. 

The sun was setting behind a range of mountains that 
stretched across the Highlands of Scotland. On his right he 
could see Ben Lawers, one of the highest of them all, towering 
bright green in the last sunlight. He was running north; they 
were driving him straight away from civilization, into the wilds 

The ground sloped downward; heather caught at his legs 
and croppings of rocks hurt his feet. He didn’t think he could 
go much farther. His ankle turned and he pitched forward, 
landing in a washout that slanted away into darkness. He let 
himself roll, over and over on loose rock. Pain possessed him 
entirely. Finally he stopped and he lay, deep in a patch of 
heather, gasping and moaning softly. Let them come for him. . . . 

Three hours before, Randall had stood on the terrace of a 
hotel beside Loch Awe, feeling pleased with himself for having 
arranged the job he was doing. In his suitcase upstairs was 
the contract with the airline back home in the States for color 
pictures of Scotland, a real plum for any free-lance photog 
rapher to get. The camera was an instrument he knew how to 
use. It was going to be easy to communicate the appeal of 
this beautiful country. 

At the end of the terrace was a group of happy-looking 
English tourists; they were perfectly located for a shot of the 
green islands and blue water beyond. Looking into the finder. 
he saw the composition was perfect. The camera clicked; he 
rolled the film, clicked the camera again, turned the film again. 

Something had gone wrong with the composition. In the 
finder he saw that the people at the end of the terrace had 
gathered too close together and were looking at him. As he 
looked up, a bulky man in green tweeds detached himself from 


the group and stepped forward. 
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“I say, old chap, I'll have to have 
that film,” the man said. 

“Sorry,” Randall said, smiling. “I 
should have asked your permission. I 
just had your group in one corner of 
a shot of the Loch. I'll give you the 
negatives and prints when I develop 
the roll tonight.” 

“Tll have the roll right now,” the 
man said. 

“No,” Randall said. “This film costs 
too much for that. I'll use the rest and 
then give you the part which has you 
in it.” 

“You'll give me the whole bloody 
lot,” the man said, reaching forward 
and grabbing the camera. 


Ton camera, and the fitting attached 
to it, had cost Randall over a thousand 
dollars. It was his livelihood, and he 
loved it in the same way a rancher 
loves his best horse. With an almost 
instinctive gesture, Randall faked a 
blow at the man’s face. The man let 
go of the camera to cover himself. 
Randall turned and ran for the door 
of the hotel. As he went in, he looked 
back and saw the man coming after 
him, followed by the others from the 
end of the terrace 

Halfway up the stairs to his room, 
common sense returned to Randall and 
he stopped. This was si'ly. All he had 
to do was invite this fellow to be with 
him when he did the developing, thus 
proving to him that the negative in 
question had been turned over and no 
prints made. He could put the matter 
before the manager of the hotel, to 
make sure this crowd of super-sensitive 
maniacs didn’t throw any _ punches. 
Why such a fuss over a couple of in- 
nocent pictures? He turned and started 
down toward the lobby. 

At the last turning of the staircase, 
he looked down and saw the man in 
green standing at the hotel desk. 

“Oh, you must mean Mr. Randall, 
the American photographer in Room 
210,” the telephone girl was saying. 

The furious look on the man’s face 
as he turned and started for the stairs 
stopped Randall where he stood. He 
saw the man reach inside his jacket, 
and quite distinctly he heard a click 
that sounded like the safety catch on 
a pistol. 

Frightened, Randall turned and went 
up one flight, two flights, three flights, 
running silently on the thick carpet. 
He stopped and listened; there was 
silence. Was the man listening too, or 
had he gone down the corridor below 
to Room 210? Randall walked quickly 
along the corridor of the floor he was 
on, went around one corner, then an- 
other, and came to a back staircase. 


He lifted the camera and shoved it be- 
neath his sweater. Somewhere a door 
slammed shut. 

He gave up trying to move quietly, 
and plunged down. The steps ended in 
a tiny hall with two doors; one opened 
outside and the other was for the hotel 
kitchen. He looked into the kitchen. A 
lean old Scotsman, whom he recognized 
as the porter, looked up and stared at 
him vacantly. 

“Would you be wanting something?” 
the porter asked. 

Randall stood for a moment inde- 
cisively, wondering if this old man 
would be any help. On the far side of 
the kitchen, he saw a door opening 
slowly. He turned and ran outside. Five 
feet away, the car he had rented for 
this trip stood like a friend beckoning. 
He got in, started the engine and pulled 
away. As he slowed down at the gate 
of the hotel yard to make the sharp 
turn onto the road to the east, he 
looked back. The man in green tweeds 
was standing in the front doorway, 
searching through his pockets and 
shouting to someone behind him. 

Randall laughed, thinking the man 
was trying to locate his car key and 
that this might give time to get away. 
The sound of his own laughter startled 
him. What was he doing? He was not 
thinking straight: It was stupid ‘to 
leave the hotel. Where was he going? 
He wanted a policeman, and failing a 
policeman, he wanted to get lost. He 
did not want to get involved with any- 
one who intended to use a gun for per- 
suasion. 

He had rented a_ low-horsepower 
sedan, because it was cheap and yet 
had room for all his gear. He had it 
up to 65 by the time he hit the village 
of Dalmally. There was no one in the 
street but a boy leading a cart horse, 
so he did not slow down. The car 
would not go above 65, and when 
climbing it lost speed. But the run 
along Loch Lomond toward Glasgow 
would be fairly flat. On the top of a 
hill he looked in the mirror and saw 
a car far behind him. It looked like a 
Daimler. Daimlers will do as much 
speed as the road allows. 

Terror began to mount in him. A 
road sign pointed to the right for Glas- 
gow. In desperation, he chose the road 
to the left which ran northeast toward 
Loch Tay. When he had rounded a 
curve, he stopped. Pulling his sweater 
up to get at the camera, he rolled the 
film through, took out the spool, put 
it in a metal container, sealed it and 
held it for a moment in his hand. He 
had an impulse to throw it away. 

You fool, he told himself, if you lose 
this you lose all chances to bargain. 
Taking an oilskin pouch from the glove 


compartment, he wrapped the film con- 
tainer in it and put it in his pocket. 
He heard the squeal of brakes, and then 
the gradually fading roar of an engine. 
The big car had taken the Glasgow 
road. He started again. 

The speedometer needle was close to 
70; the downhill run to Loch Tay had 
started. Hills rose high on both sides. 
Then, as he slowed to make a turn 
and go under a railway bridge, Randall 
saw the Daimler a half mile or so back 
on the straightaway. 

The railway ran parallel to the road 
for a while, and then crossed over it 
again. As he came out into the light 
beyond this second underpass, a truck 
loomed ahead of Randall, filling half 
the road. To the right of the truck, 
filling the other half of the road, men 
stood with shovels, and one waved a 
red danger flag. Randall knew he must 
hit the men, the truck, or take to the 
ditch. 

He turned the wheel to the left, 
pulled on the hand brake, and covered 
his head with his arms. The car 
dropped, bounced, hit something soft, 
slid, hit something hard, turned and 
came to rest upside down. Before he 
had time to think about it, he crawled 
out of the car, scrambled to his feet 
and started climbing. Behind him he 
heard the road workers shouting. 

He was on the far side of a hill 
before he heard the big car hit the 
truck. It was not much of a bang; they 
must have slowed for the underpass. 

When he got to the top of the next 
rise, he heard the first shot. Crouching 
and looking back, he could see the man 
in green standing on the road with a 
gun in his hand, gesticulating while 
three other men fanned out. 


Te escape from the gully had come 
later. Lying now in the heather, Ran- 
dall knew his only hope was to stay 
perfectly still. He heard shouts above 
him; then heavy boots came down the 
washout through which he had tum- 
bled. The sun had gone and darkness 
was falling swiftly. The beat of his 
heart made a drumming in his ears. 

“Chambers,” a voice from the hill- 
side called, “we'll never find the 
blighter this way. We've got to get 
back to the hotel and explain his dis- 
appearance there.” 

“You and Ron do that,” the man in 
the boots said. “Mace and I will get 
to a telephone and start organizing a 
snare. Be sure you square those chums 
on the road. We don’t want this blow- 
ing up on us now.” 

The speaker moved; he came so 
close that Randall thought he would 
be stepped on. He controlled an urge 
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to jump up and The 
passed by. 

Their footsteps rattled on the loose 
rock, and then were gone. Randall lay 
thinking. He saw that fear had muddled 
him; every step he had taken had 
been a wrong one. He should never 
have left the hotel. He knew nothing 
about the police system in the High- 
lands of Scotland, but he could not re- 
call ever seeing a single agent of the 
law since he'd left Glasgow. He had 
to find a telephone, or get out of the 
region completely. These men would 
have an efficient organization, so he was 
not going to be able to go around ask- 
ing directions of strangers. 

Raising his head, he saw _ lights 
twinkling in the east. That must be 
Killin, the settlement at the south end 
of Loch Tay. He got up. The muscles 
of his legs protested, and his ankle 
was stiff, but he found he could hobble 
along. 


run. steps 


By THE time he got to Killin, the 
village was dark. A single light showed 
down the street, and he limped cau- 
tiously toward it. It had to be a tele- 
phone box. Suddenly the tops of the 
trees ahead of him were flooded with 
light—a car was climbing the small hill 


behind him. He stepped off the land 
and into a ditch just in time to avoid 
the glare of lights as the car breasted 
the hill and sped into the village. It 
stopped beside the telephone box and 
a man got out. The car drove away. 
The man had a deerstalker cap on; his 
left arm cradled a shot gun. He reached 
into the booth and turned off the light. 

Randall felt a tired rage inside him. 
If he jumped the man, he could get 
to the telephone and call for help. But 
with a bad ankle, he couldn't risk it. 
One more mistake was likely to finish 
him. He worked his way through the 
hedge and crept blindly away from 
the lane. Barbed wire gashed his head, 
and he lay flat to crawl under it. The 
ground sloped suddenly, and then he 
was sliding forward. 

He was elbow-deep in moving water; 
something solid was pushing against 
him. It was a canoe. This was his first 
really positive stroke of lick, and he 
began to take hope. 

The canoe was the kayak type, 
about ten feet long, with a cockpit just 
big enough for one person. Randall 
floated it, put the long paddle with 
blades at each end—which had been 
stowed inside—crosswise, to help him 
balance, and slid his legs into the cock- 
pit. The craft sat very low in the water. 
Leaning forward to give as little sil- 
houette as possible, he let the current 
take him. The stream turned, ran 
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straight, turned again, and then seemed 
to stop. He must be in the Loch. 

Cautiously at first, and then with as 
much strength as he could master, he 
paddled. It was hard to determine the 
shape of the lake, but he tried to keep 
the dark blob of the right bank close 
at hand. The double motion required 
for this double-bladed paddle quickly 
tired him, but he was determined to 
keep going. 

In the gradually increasing light, he 
saw what he supposed was the place 
where Loch Tay flowed into the River 
Tay and onward io the sea. There was 
a church on a promontory, and roofs 
beyond. Near him, to the left, there 
was a tiny island with a heavy growth 
of trees and a ruined building on it. 
He made for this. Poling the canoe 
under a tree that hung over the water, 
he tried to get out. His cramped legs 
failed him. He grabbed a branch of the 
tree and pulled himself up; then he 
crawled onto the bank and slept. 

When Randall woke, the sun was 
low in the sky. His canoe was still 
anchored where he had left it. He sat 
up, looking out at the lake, wondering 
what he should do next. He hoped he 
had some cunning left. His pursuers 
had probably expected him to go south, 
toward Glasgow, but by now they had 
probably grown tired of beating the 
hills at the other end of the Loch and 
begun to think about the water. 

From the part of the lake where he 
was, the River Tay ran northeast for 
about fifteen miles, and then cut south 
toward Perth. As soon as it grew dark, 
he would try that course. 

The current took him under the 
middle span of the bridge and into the 
river. Then he heard a rumble ahead 
which horrified him. While there was 
still time, he struggled to the side, 
beached his canoe and scrambled along 
the bank, squinting at the river. The 
water ran turbulent and white for a 
long stretch, then narrowed to plunge 
between two immense rocks, swerved 
twice, then dropped and ran free. The 
rapids were too long for him to portage 
the canoe. He would have to risk them. 

When the current took him, Randall 
knew he had made a mistake. The pull 
was harder than it had been before. 
The effort of keeping the canoe moving 
faster than the water made his chest 
and spine ache; yet if he did not do 
so, he could not control his course at all. 

Suddenly the white shallows were 
behind; the two rocks loomed ahead. 
Randall dug his paddle in with all 
his weight, shot between the rocks, 
plunged into roaring, churning water 
and dropped downward helplessly. The 
bow of the canoe tilted, swept under. 
He felt the water rise to his waist. The 
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craft swung broadside to the current 
and turned upside down. Fighting his 
way to the surface, he reached down 
with his legs for a bottom which was 
not there and realized that he was 
through the rapids and in deep water. 
The canoe bumped into him, sub- 
merged and moving sluggishly. He 
hugged the tapering bow to him and 
waited. The bank of the stream moved 
slowly by; then his feet touched the 
bottom. He had made it. 

After a rest, he managed to right the 
canoe and tip enough water out of it 
to be able to raise one end, drain it 
and refloat it. 


Tue river grew wider and deeper, 
and did not carry him so rapidly now. 
He knew he was traveling south at last. 
The still of the night was broken by 
the sound of a train somewhere ahead. 
The sound dwindled, leaving behind it 
another sound, a steady popping sound. 
There was a motorboat coming up. 

Randall took up his paddle and 
worked over to the side. There was a 
place in the rocks along the bank that 
was big enough to conceal the canoe, 
but not him. He got out and waded 
ashore; then he climbed up into the 
rocks anJ hid, The sound of the motor- 
boat was growing louder. He pulled 
farther back, and thought he heard a 
nearer, softer sound. Slowly he turned 
his head. Beside him crouched a lanky 
man, with a long white face and star- 
ing eyes. 

Randall leaped at the man and 
grabbed his throat. The man kicked 
him in the belly and rolled free. “Are 
you daft?” he whispered. “I'm a 
poacher like yourself, man. And if you 
don’t keep mum, you'll hae them down 
on us.” 

Randall lay where he had fallen. The 
man squatted behind the brush, peer- 
ing at the river. The sound of the boat 
grew. 

“I doubt he'll have got this far,” a 
voice from the boat said. “We'll go up- 
stream for a mile or so, and then use 
the oars.” 

The boat went on, the sound grow- 
ing duller. 

“Jings, that was a close one,” the 
lanky man whispered. He stood up. 
“I'm off,” he said. “Ill be lifting no 
more salmon from this stream the night, 
with yon bogies prowling about like 
they are. And if you're no daft, you'll 
pack it in too.” 

“I've got to get te Perth,” Randall 
said. 

“Aye, I may help you do that.” 

It was dark by the time the bus upon 
which the poacher had put Randall 
entered Perth. The town was strange to 





THE 


Unicorn 


2. “The man went up to the bedroom 
where his wife was still asleep and woke 
her. ‘There’s a unicorn in the garden,’ he 
said. ‘Eating roses.’ She opened one un- 
friendly eye. ‘The unicorn is a mythical 


1. “Once upon a sunny morning a man who sat in a breakfast 
nook looked up from his scrambled eggs to see a white unicorn 
with a gold horn quietly cropping the roses in the garden.” 


Have you seen this seven minute cartoon short? 


It is 


based on writer-attist James Thurber’s imaginative fable, 
and has been procuced by United Productions of Americ. 


beast,’ she said and turned her back.” 





him; it looked drab and dingy. When 
the bus stopped in what seemed to be 
a central area, he got off. The driver 
gave him the directions to get to the 
police. 

Was there someone following him? 
He felt sure that there was. He turned 
in at an alley and hid in a doorway, 
listening. He could hear no sounds but 
the whistle of a train. Going back to 
the street, he started to hurry toward 
the railway station. At the station the 
loud-speaker system was announcing a 
train to Edinburgh. He followed the 
crowd going up a flight of steps and 
along a footbridge over the rails. He 
ran along by the coaches until he found 
an empty compartment, opened it, and 
leaped in. It was an old-fashioned car- 
riage with no corridor; the compart- 
ment extended completely across one 
car. He was sealed in, safe. The train 
jerked, moved, gathered speed. 

Randall leaned back, his eyes closed, 
puzzling now about what to do when 
the train reached Edinburgh. If there 
really had been someone following him 
in Perth, there was sure to be some- 
one to meet him at the other end. Even 
if there had not been, it was likely 
that his pursuers would be watching all 
trains coming into the Scottish capital. 
The train crept over the long railway 
bridge over the Firth of Forth, and 


passed through the suburbs of the city 

As the train began to slow for Princes 
Street Station, Randall lowered the 
window and looked up and down the 
platform. He thought he saw a man 
in a green suit. He rushed to the other 
side of the compartment and opened 
the door. Someone on the rails of the 
adjacent line shouted. He leaped, land- 
ed, stumbled, regained his footing and 
ran. 

He raced through the station, with 
people looking at him but not moving 
to intercept. Cabs stood in a rank out- 
side. He climbed into the first one. 

“Take me to the police station!” 

The cab swung out into the nearly 
empty street. Edinburgh Castle loomed 
dark over the city. Strings of light shone 
down Princes Street. 

The driver pulled aside the glass 
which separated them. “You want the 
buildings on High Street?” he asked. 

“Yes, anywhere, any police station, 
said Randall. 

The cab turned and started up a hill. 
Looking through the back window, 
Randall saw a large car leave Princes 
Street and speed after them. 

“Hurry! Hurry!” Randall shouted. 

The car was pulling in front of them, 
forcing them to stop. The cabby was 
blowing his horn, and a brightly lighted 
tram was rattling its bell and slowing 


too. Randall opened the door on the 
left-hand side and stumbled out onto 
the cobbles. 

Not looking behind, he hurried into 
the first street he saw, turned left, then 
right, and ran along a street that 
twisted and turned. The buildings were 
grubby and a lot of them looked like 
warehouses. Behind him he heard the 
sound of several men running. 

Ducking around a corner, he bumped 
heavily into a tall man in blue with a 
high-domed helmet. 

“Now, lad, what’s this?” the police- 
man said, grabbing his arm. 

“A gun, a gun.” Randall gasped. 
“Have you got a gun?” 

“You know we don’t carry guns,” the 
policeman said. “But I'll give you a 
touch of the stick if you try any hanky- 
panky.” 

The sound of running steps was get- 
ting louder. With only a night stick to 
defend them, this man would be no 
good at all. Randall wrenched himself 
free and ran. The clump of heavy boots 
told him the policeman was joining the 
chase. A whistle squeaked, and an- 
other answered somewhere ahead. The 
road jogged, and he was running be- 
side some sort of canal. There was a 
shot, and a bullet pinged off the railing 
near him, 

Straight in front of him, where a 
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in the Garden 


3. “The man walked slowly back into the garden. The unicorn 
was still there. ‘Here, unicorn,’ said the man, and he pulled 
a lily. The unicorn ate it gravely. With a high heart the man 
went back upstairs and roused his wife. ‘The unicorn ate a 
lily.’ ‘You are a booby,’ she said, ‘I am going to have you 
put in the booby-hatch.’ The man went back to the garden but 
the unicorn had gone away. He sat down and went to sleep.” 


4. “The wife got up as fast 
as she could. She telephoned 
the police and she telephoned 
a psychiatrist; she told them 
to bring a strait-jacket. When 
they arrived, they seized the 
wife. Just as they got her into 
the strait-jacket, the husband 
came back into the house .. .“” 














5. “ ‘Did you tell your wife you saw a 
unicorn?’ asked the police. ‘The uni- 
corn is a mythical beast,’ the husband 
said. So they took the wife away. 
The husband lived happily ever after.” 


“Moral: Don‘t count your boobies until 
they’re hatched.” 





bridge crossed the canal, a large black 
car was parked with its headlights on, its 
motor running. Randall stopped, pant- 
ing, his breath whistling. The rattle of 
footsteps behind him grew louder. 
There was a blue-lighted sign over the 
windshield of the car. The sign said 
Police. Someone in the car put a blind- 
ing light on Randall. Behind him an- 
other shot rang out, and the light moved 
away to probe the street back there. He 
ran toward the car. A shot was fired 
from the car. 

“No, no!” he yelled. “Not me!” An- 
other shot banged behind him. He 
heard the sound of people getting out 
of the car on the far side. He put his 
hand on the handle of the car door. 
Something hit him a glancing blow on 
the head, and rough hands seized him. 
He felt himself sliding into unconscious- 
ness. 

“The film,” he said. “The film in my 
pocket.” Then he gave up. . . . 

The room was crowded with police- 
men. “What’s on the film?” a heavy- 
faced man was saying to him over and 
over again. “What’s on the film? Where 
did you get it?” 

“I don’t know,” Randall said. “A pic- 
ture of some people. They tried to take 
it away from me. I took the picture at 
Loch Awe. They chased me over half 
of Scotland.” 
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“Well, we'll be knowing in a min- 
ute,” the inspector said. “The lab’s de- 
veloping it now. And we've got two of 
the blokes who were chasing you.” 

“A man in green?” said Randall 
hopefully. 

“Aye, one of them is wearing green,” 
the inspector said. 

A door opened and a man in a white 
apron burst into the room, waving two 
photographic prints, one stil] wet with 
developing fluid. “Chief,” he said, 
“look at this! And compare it with this 
other picture we got from Scotland 
Yard. Look at this bundle of innocent 
tourists.” 


Tae police gathered about the man. 
One of them whistled. “It’s Chambers 
and Mace and the rest of the bunch. 
I thought they were supposed to be in 
North Africa.” 

“But that chap in green, the one 
we've got downstairs,” the inspector 
said, “where have I seen him before?” 

“Let’s see,” said another. “Wait a bit. 
It's Mac Mac-something. The 
yachting fellow who gets his pictures in 
the papers.” 

“The gold,” the inspector said, “the 
gold that someone has been buying 
from all the fences in London! They 
must be pooling it in the Highlands 


with the idea of moving it out on this 
bloke’s boat.” 

“And here we've been checking every 
ship that goes out of Leith, and all the 
airplanes from Prestwick!” 

The inspector said, “All right, get 
cracking.” He turned from the group 
and said to Randall, “No wonder they 
chased you. This picture you took of 
the yachtsman out hobnobbing with 
Chambers’ gang of smugglers gives us 
the answer to something that has been 
puzzling us for months.” 

Randall blinked at the inspector. 

“This is a brave lad,” the inspector 
was saying. “What he needs is a soft 
bed. He’s still all of a piece, but he’s 
fair battered. Angus, take our American 
chum around to the Royal Infirmary, 
and tell them to treat him as a Prince 
of the Realm.” 

Randall let himself be led away. At 
the moment all that mattered was that 
he had completed his dead run and 
come off winner. When his curiosity 
came back to him, he would pick up 
the pieces. He would see what had be- 
come of his car, pay for the canoe he’d 
lost and square his bill at the hotel. He 
would take a few more innocent pic- 
tures. And then— 

Well, then he might even be able to 
find the lanky poacher and perhaps do 
a little legal fishing with him. 
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Loren Shaw (Fredric March, left) 
is v.p. and financial controller; he 
believes that the object of a busi- 
ness is to pay better dividends to 
stockholders. Shown with Walt Dud- 
ley (Paul Douglas), v.p. for sales. 


In the Executive Suite on the 24th floor of Tredway Tower, the five vice-presidents 
of Tredway Furniture Corporation await their president—Avery Bullard. They are 
unaware that each of them is now a candidate for Bullard’s post. Their battle for 
power in the next few days is the plot of the movie. In the following pictures you 
will meet each v.p. with the exception of Jesse Grimm (Dean Jagger, sitting on table). 
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Julia Tredway threatens to give her proxy 
(right to vote) to Shaw. Below, with 
Wailing, she throws papers in fire. 


Fred Alderson (Walter Pidgeon), the senior v.p.—a man whose whole 
life consisted of loyalty to Bullard. Julia Tredway (Barbara Stanwyck) 
inherited stock, has the deciding vote in the choice of new president. 


HE world of business has been short-changed by 

American literature. Few novels have dealt with the 
bread-and-butter business of how we make our living. 
In. the movies, except for one other picture (The 
Whistle at Eaton Falls), there has been no attempt to 
s-how what really goes on inside the heart and mind 
and soul of a corporation—or the men who make it live. 


Now comes M-G-M’s Executive Suite, with an all-star 
cast. Its story is essentially simple. The president 
(Avery Bullard) of a corporation dies. There are five 
vice-presidents. One of them is to be elected president. 
Their battle for power is the plot. At the end of the film, 
Don Walling, one of the vice-presidents, makes a 
peech. And his speech is so clear an exposition of the 
\merican business system and its ideals, we present 
t in the next column. 


Don Walling (William Holden) is a designer 
and engineer. His opinions are expressed 
in the speech in the next column. He is 
talking here with his wife (June Allyson). 


DON WALLING: The force behind a great company has 
to be more than the pride of one man! It has to be the pride 
of men working together—the pride of thousands! You can’t 
make men work for money alone! You starve their souls 
when you try it... (To Shaw) .. . and you starve a com- 
pany to death the same way! (To the others) Avery Bullard 
must have known that once, but he’d become a little lost 
these last few years. The company’d been saved. There were 
no more battles to win. He had to find something else 
to feed his pride—bigger sales—more profits—something! 
(Strides to small table in corner, picks it up.) That’s when 
we started doing things like this! The K-F Line! Walt... . 
are your boys proud when they go out and sell this stuff, 
when they know the finish is going to crack and the veneer 
split off and the legs come loose? 

SHAW: Now wait a minute! That’s low-price merchan- 
dise! At that price the customer knows exactly what he’s 
going to get! We’re not cheating anyone— 

WALLING: Except ourselves! (Smashing table) How do 
you suppose the men in the factories feel when they make 
it? Do you know there’re men at Pike Street factory who've 
refused to work on the K-F Line . . . who’ve taken a seven- 
dollar-a-week cut to get transferred to something else . . .? 
We'll drop that line! We'll never again ask a man to do 
anything that will poison his pride in himself or his work! 
We'll have a line of low-priced furniture—a new and differ- 
ent line—as different from anything we're making today 
as the modern automobile is different from a covered wagon! 
(Looks at Dudley.) Merchandise that'll sell because it has 
beauty and function and value—not because the buvers 
think you're a good egg! (Dudley grins; Walling turns to 
Grimm.) The kind of stuff you'll be able to feel in your guts, 
Jesse, when you know it’s coming off your production line! 
(Includes them all.) We're going to give the people what 
they need—at prices they can afford to pay! And as fresh 
needs come up we'll satisfy them, too . . . with something 
new and even more exciting! When we achieve that, we'll 
really start to grow! And it’s going to take every bit of busi- 
ness sense and creative energy in this company, from the 
mills and factories right up to the Top of the Tower! We're 
going to do it together—every one of us—right here! 
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Johnny Takes a Stand 


He was home for Easter vacation... 
he was a man now, ... 


OHNNY sat low in his seat, his breath 
quickening as the first of the ten- 

ement windows began to glide past. 
The low cement wall that ran beside 
the flowing tracks was growing higher. 
It lifted upward until everything was 
hidden behind its flat grayness. Then 
it, too, vanished, as the train roared 
underground. 

The conductor's bellow 
length of the car. 

“Gur-rand Cen-trul Sta-tion!” 

There was a general stir. Johnny sat 
upright, groping in his pocket until his 
fingers touched his mother’s letter. He 
pulled it out and read the last page 
again. 

The air in the train shed was damp, 
and acrid with the smell of hot metal. 
Johnny smiled at the conductor and set 
his bag down on the platform to wait 
for a porter. He had more than five 
dollars to spend, and anyway, grown 
men always took porters. 

Strong fingers closed over the handle 
of his suitcase. “Yes, sir. Where to, sir?” 

Johnny straightened, praying that his 
voice wouldn't crack. It came, a pleas- 
ant baritone, crisp and businesslike— 
the voice of a man who had no time 
to waste. 

“Checkroom,” he said. 

The porter glanced at the labels on 
the suitcase—at the splashing purple 
that read “Freshman Basketball Team,” 
at the blue one that read “St. Michael’s 
Prep.” 

“Home for Easter?” he asked. 

Johnny turned his eyes from the 
betraying labels. “Yes,” he admitted, 
and followed the porter. 

Johnny turned back to the great, 
cream-colored waiting room. The marble 
floor shone under his feet. Splendrous 
stairs rose before him, and he longed 
to bound up the steps, three at a time, 
but a sense of dignity restrained him. 
One by one, deliberately, the stairs 
dropped away. At their top was the 
door to freedom. 


rolled the 


“Boy!” Johnny said, and plunged 
into the city. 

Then he faltered. 

With the suddenness of a blow, panic 
seized him, and he stood helpless, con- 
fused by the noise, small and terribly 
alone. The city roared about him, 
grown-up and indifferent. 

He longed for a voice that would 
tell him to hurry along and stop daw- 
dling. 

Then he remembered. He was a man 
now, and able to cope with the city. 
A hundred shining adventures were 
waiting for him. First—his fingers moved 
over the crispness of the bill—he would 
walk up Fifth Avenue, looking into all 
the shop windows, and he would buy 
his mother an Easter present. 

He paused for some time before a 
flower shep, considering a miniature 
garden with grass made of moss. He 
considered, too, in another window, 
the bronze statue of a deer. 

A department store was next. Through 
the revolving doors Johnny could see 
acres of counters. Surely, here he 
could find what he wanted. 

Johnny had been in this same store 
with his mother. Now it was different. 
It was he who would make the de- 
cisions, would hand the money to the 
salesgirl, would select the perfect 
present for his mother. He moved earn- 
estly from counter to counter. If only 
there weren’t quite so many things, 
and all so alluring. Doubts began to 
assail him. He remembered suddenly 
what he had heard Mrs. Dobson say 
about the luncheon set Chuck had 
given her. 

“It’s too dreadful,” she had told 
Johnny’s mother. “But I have to use it 
when Chuck is at home, because I 
can’t bear to hurt his feelings. Children 
do pick out the most appalling things.” 

The memory of these words halted 
Johnny in the middle of an aisle. Sup- 
pose he bought his mother something 
he thought was beautiful, but she 
apologized for it behind his back? His 
face felt suddenly stiff. How was he 
to know? What had he better do? 


By Helen Courtney 
Grace Dodge Vocational H. S., Bronx, N. Y. 
Teacher, David Edelstein 


A mink coat pushed him against the 
hosiery counter. Stockings! He had 
heard his mother say that she never 
had enough stockings. He had intended 
to buy something quite different, some- 
thing lovely and unusual which would 
seem very especially from him to her. 
But now—you couldn’t go wrong on 
stockings. They would be safe. 

A salesgirl pushed her uncompro- 
misingly waved hair into place with 
scarlet-tipped fingers and looked at him 
expectantly. 

“I want some stockings,” Johnny 
said. 

“What color?” 

“Brown,” he said shyly. 

“What size did you want?” 

This was awful. Johnny hadn’t known 
that buying stockings would be so com- 
plicated. This cold-eyed girl was like 
the city—grown up, indifferent. 
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Entry by Jerry Miller, Wichita (Kan.) 
H. S., in 1953 Scholastic Art Awards. 
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“Big Town,” block print by Frank Marcucci, Dormont (Pa.) High 
School, won a national award in the 1953 Scholastic Art Awards. 


“They’re—they’re for my mother.” 

“And you don’t know what size she 
wears?” The tone was cold and amused. 
Women standing nearby smiled. Johnny 
could feel their eves upon him and his 
collar grew tight. “No,” he said. “I— 
I—” He stopped aghast. The second 
“Tl? had come out in a_ shrill girlish 
treble. 

Johnny turned blindly and ran. 


His cheeks were still burning when 


he slowed to a walk, but the faces 
coming toward him, the backs of heads 
going away from him, didn’t know. 
Fifth Avenue didn’t care about his 
voice. 

How long he wandered he never 
quite knew, but after a time he paused 
to look dully into an untidy shop win- 
dow, and saw a copper bowl. His eyes 
brightened. It stood far at the back of 
the window, half hidden by a clutter 
of dusty statuary and fans. Round and 
dark, of beaten copper, it attracted 
him. It looked very old, and it had not 
been polished, for it was dark, like old 
pennies, with only an occasional glint 
of metal. In each round flat mark of 
the hammer was a tiny rainbow. 

Johnny pictured it on the mahogany 
of the living-room table, filled in sum- 
mer with yellow and orange garden 
flowers, and in autumn with gold and 
scarlet leaves. In winter, perhaps, it 
would be overflowing with those ap- 
ricot colored roses that his father some- 
times bought for his mother. 

And it was beautiful. It wasn’t like 
Chuck’s luncheon set. It wasn’t. The 
price written on a white card propped 
against it was two dollars. Johnny took 
one step toward the shop door, Then 
he hesitated. It looked beautiful to 
him, but was it really? Poor Chuck 
must have thought the luncheon set 
beautiful. 
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The cold wind stung Johnny’s face. 
Above the gray street, the eves of sky- 
scrapers looked at him, domineering, 
merciless. The roar of Broadway beat 
at him. 

Hunger stirred him at last to aware- 
ness, and he saw a window on which 
in letters a foo: high were the word 
“Henry's Chop House.” To him it 
looked as good as any other. He went 
in. 

The place was enormous, impressive, 
noisy. Lighted booths and potted palms 
threatened him. A drugstore would be 
better. Johnny turned to flee, when a 
waiter blocked his path. 

“This way, Sonny.” 

Helpless, Johnny followed him, sat 
down, and took the menu in nerveless 
hands. The impatient waiter loomed 
over him. 

At last Johnny selected steak and 
fried potatoes, apple pie a la mode, 
and a strawberry milkshake. His voice 
broke while he was giving the order, 
but it didn’t matter any more. 

He ate grimly. Later, he heard the 
waiter’s steps behind him, bringing his 
dessert, and turned just in time to see 
the man’s elbow strike the corner of a 
booth. The pie with its white mound 
of ice cream leaped from the plate and 
struck Johnny’s shoulder. The ice cream 
rolled down the back of his coat. 

“Hey!” Johnny cried, startled out of 
his misery. “What do you think you’re 
doing?” 

The waiter had recovered. 

“Now you just take it easy, Sonny. 
I'll get you another piece of pie.” 

“But what about my coat?” Johnny 
wailed. “Look what you’ve done to my 
new suit!” 

“Your suit’s all right,” the man said 
harshly, but in a low voice. He glanced 
over his shoulder and then turned to 
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* 
Johnny with sudden menace. “You pipe 
down and don’t try to start something 
you can’t finish. Shut up and eat your 
lunch.” 

Johnny stared, dazed, for a brief in- 
stant. Then his face reddened with 
stubborn fury. Even if he was a kid, 
nobody was going to talk to him like 
that! 

“I want to see the manager,” he 
said clearly. 

“Now see here—” the waiter began. 
His voice was ugly. 

Johnny pushed back his chair and 
stood up. 

“I want to see the manager,” he 
repeated, and his voice rang through 
the restaurant above the clatter of 
dishes. 

A short fat man in a gray suit was 
threading his wav toward them between 
the tables. “I’m the manager,” he said. 
“What seems to be the trouble?” 

Johnny’s anger still sustained him. 

“This man,” he said, pointing at the 
waiter, “spilled pie and stuff all over 
me, and he won't do anything about it.” 

The firmness of his voice astounded 
him. What could he do if the manager 
laughed? He couldn’t do anything. He 
was only a kid. Johnnys knees were 
trembling; he drew himself up in a 
desperate effort to stop them. 

The manager wasn’t laughing. His 
round face was serious. 

“I'm sorry about this,” he said. “If 
you'll just come with me, young man 
I'll see that you're fixed up.” 

Stunned with relief, Johnny followed 
him out of the restaurant and into a 
tiny, stuffy tailor shop next door where 
a little man was pressing pants. He 
turned as they entered. “Hello, Mike,” 
he said. “What can I do for you?” 

The manager said, “This gentleman 
got pie spilled on him. Fix him up 
good, Harry, and send the bill to me.” 

“This gentleman!” The words were 
a shout in Johnny’s ears. 

Harry said he would have Johnny 
fixed up in no time, and Johnny handed 
him the smeared coat. The manage: 
bowed and told him to sit down while 
he waited. 

A moment later the door of the shop 


Helen Courtney is 
preparing for a busi- 
ness career at Grace 
Dodge Vocational H. S., 
in New York City. She 
hopes eventually to be- 
come an office super- 
visor, though she says 
she would like to con- 
sider writing as a ca- 
reer—"if | can be rea- 
sonably successful.” 

In her spare time, 

Helen enjoys sports, school outings, dances, and 
parties. Other major interests: reading and try- 
ing out new recipes. 








Print by Marjory Clark, Roose- 
velt H. S., Des Moines, lowa, 
won place in the show in the 
1953 Scholastic Art Awards. 


A Winter Night 


It was a winter night, yet warm as spring 
That I recall. The snow was melting fast. 
A warm and laughing breeze came down to sing 
Its song to us, and silver light was cast 
By «lowing moonbeams piercing through the’ night. 
I wore a long ful! dress, deep-flecked with gold; 
The moon had scattered snow with shining light 
And brought to life designs from each bright fold. 
We took a few gay dancing steps, for there 
We neither saw nor felt the cold damp snow, 
We kissed, and endless time sang through the air 
And then it vanished as you let me go. 

Though parted now by miles so long and cold, 

I have that memory of you to hold. 


By Nan Whyte 


Evanston (Ill.) Township H. S. 
Teacher, Mary L. Taft 





opened and a waiter came in. It was 
not Johnny’s waiter, but another, with 
a wide, pleasant smile. He was carrying 
a tray. 

“Here's dessert, sir.” he said. 
He set the tray on a table and placed 
the table before Johnny, There was pie 
a la mode, and a pot of coffee. “The 
manager thought vou might want some 
coffee, sir. Most gentlemen like it with 
their pie.” 

Profound gratitude sent a rush of 
color to Johnny’s face. Under the sooth- 
ing warmth of those words, his con- 
fusion melted away. He was clear and 
sound again. 

The waiter was presenting the check. 
There was respect in his manner. 
“That’s for the lunch,” he said. “This 
is on the house.” 


your 


Johnny glanced casually at the 
figures on the check. A dollar-fifty. He 
gave the waiter two dollars. 

“Keep the change,” he said in a voice 
so deeply masculine that Harry turned 
from the coat, stariled. 

“Could kind of hurry 
along?” he inquired of Harry. 

Harry said sure, he was finished now, 
and helped Johnny on with his coat, 
brushing him deferentially. Johnny 
gave him a quarter and stepped briskly 
out onto the street. 

His walk was no longer a purposeless 
boyish shuffle. He knew exactly where 
he was going, and his stride was longer 
and businesslike. It carried him swiftly 
up the street to the door of the untidy 
shop. After a single glance, he went in. 

“Td like that copper bow] in the win- 
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‘Tis Spring! 

Well—it’s almost spring, even if 
there was a ten-inch snowfall last 
night. When the presses begin to 
roll with the March issue of Caval- 
cade, spring seems just around the 
corner. 

The two “Cavalcade Firsts” in 
this issue have springtime themes; 
the hero of Helen Courtney’s short 
story is arriving in New York for 
his Easter vacation; and the sub- 
ject of Nan Whyte’s poem is—well, 
you know the mood that sets poets 
to rhyming “spring” with “siag” 
and “kiss” with “bliss.” 

Helen Courtney’s short story has 
been entered in the 1954 Scholastic 
Writing Awards. We think *t is an 
outstanding piece of work—though 
you (and we!) will have to wait 
> until May to find out whether it 
wins an Award. The Scholastic 
Writing Awards judges will be 
confronted with the difficult task 
of selecting the top contributions 
from a great mumber of first-rate 
entries. 


“ 





not going to urge 
you to get busy on that poem, story, 
or essay that will be your contribu- 
tion to the Writing Awards! Since 
the Awards deadline is March 1, 
1954, we expect that vour entry 
is already in our offices—or on its 
way. We're looking forward now 
(and hope you are, too!) to the 
May issue of Cavalcade, which will 
be entirely devoted to outstanding 
selections from the Writing—and 
also the Art—Awards, 

But even if you missed the dead 
line for this year’s Awards, you can 
send to “Cavaleade 
Firsts” at any time, and 
you're a senior) entries too late to 
qualify for the 1954 Writing 
Awards will be entered in the 1955 
Writing Awards.—The Editors 


contributions 


! 
(umess 








dow, please,” he said to the clerk. His 
voice Was composed, sure, 

“Certainly, sir.” 

The clerk removed the bow] from the 
window, wrapped it, and handed it 
across the counter. Johnny received its 
heaviness with quiet satisfaction, paid 
for it with the exact sum required, and 
turned on his heel. 

He was whistling as he came out of 
the shop. Broadway was no longer gray. 
The clean sunlight lay upon it in a 
bright caress. The feel of Easter was 
in the air. All New York was golden— 
a city of triumph-his own again for the 


taking. 
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QUIZ e Test Yourself on This Issue of Literary Cavalcade 


Reading Comprehension Quizzes * Topics for Composition and Discussion 


Vocabulary Building 


NAME 





Focus on Reading 
It Isn't Just Saying “No” (p. 3) 
1. Quick Quiz 


A. Check the statements which express attitudes the 
author reflects in this amusing story. Write X opposite 
those which do not. Count 6 points for each answer. Total, 30. 


—l. A seasoned-actor learns to recognize certain types of 
directors, and he does his best to “play along” with 
their idiosyncrasies. 

A man who has a debonair air and a smooth line of 
talk is bound to be a good director. 


3. It is possible to worry and fret over something you 
have to do until you reach the point where you are 
incapable of doing it at all. 

. If you're an actor, you sometimes can’t try to reason 
things out too much; you learn to accept the way 
the “ball bounces.” 


5. The way an actor reads one word in a script can be 
far more important than his total performance. 


My score 


ll. What Do You Think? 


In what ways was the director of the radio program a 
“phony”? (Support your answer with reference to the 
author's descriptions of his manner, his speech, and his own 
reactions to the director.) What is the meaning of the word 
irony—and how is the ending of this story an example of 


irony? 


Quite a Guy (p. 24) 
I. Quick Quiz 


A. In the space marked (a) after each of the following 
quotations, write the name of the character in the play who 
is the speaker. In the space marked (b), write the name of 
the character whom the speaker is indicating when he refers 
to the noun or pronoun in italics. In some cases the character 
may be speaking about himself. (Characters: Pete, Spiggot, 
Drue, Sam Elliott, Mrs. Elliott, Ty Scott, Mr. Gordon.) 
Count 4 points for each answer. Total, 40. 


1. “I want to make a high school record like my Dad 
did. I won't, but I can always dream.” 


(a) (b) 
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Evaluating Standards and Ideas e 


Literary Appreciation * Crossword Puzzle 


MARCH, 1954 


2. “Boy, look at little Junior! All stuck up like a pig 


because his old man made the front page!” 
(a) " . '( ) a ee ae ee 


3. “An assistant is the sucker who does all the work, 
while the boss gets his picture in the papers.” 


(a) Ree AL, Te E- (b) 





4. I'm not proud of the fact that he can make me so 
bloody mad. . . . He was so rude I half laughed, and of 
course, that’s bad, too.” 


(a) (b) aes 





5. “I told you before. . . . He’s dying of jealousy. And 
if you were smart, you'd share your father w’th [him].” 


(a) (b) 





My score_ 
ll. What Do You Think? 


In what ways were Spiggot and Ty Scott somewhat unfair 
and unreasonable? In what ways were they selfish? Was 
Pete partly responsible for Spiggot’s attitude? If so, how? 
Was Sam Elliott partly responsible for Ty’s attitude? If so, 
how? In what ways were Spiggot, Ty, Sam, and Pete 
changed by the events described in the play? What com- 
ment do you think that the author was making, through 
this play, about teamwork? Do you agree with this concept 
of what good teamwork ought to be? 


Tigrero! (p. 34) 

1. Quick Quiz 

A. Check the phrase which best completes each of the 
following statements. Count 6 points for each. Total, 30. 





s) 3 


Vv Nn 
L Crossword 
Puzzle 


Answer 
M 
Sure you can turn 
this upside down if 
you want to. But 
why peek and spoil 
your fun? Puzzle is 
on page 20 of 
Cavalquiz. 
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I. 
a 


_b 


A tigre is a 


. jungle tiger. 


. South American jaguar. 


. Sasha Siemel learned spear-fighting from 


a. Joaquim Guato, an Indian hunter. 


. Senor Pinto, owner of a sugar plantation. 


. Valente was 


a. the owner of the estate where a tigre had been caus- 


ing damage. 


. the head dog of Siemel’s pack. 


4. Siemel killed the first tigre he faced alone with a 
spear by 


__a. two thrusts of his spear. 


__b. a thrust of his spear, and a rifle shot “for good 


» 
measure. 


5. When he rode back home after killing his first tigre 


with a spear, Siemel’s reaction was one of 


— 


cockiness, pride. 


b. thoughtfulness, a feeling of loneliness for being set 


aside from other men. 


My score 


My total score 


Perfect Total Score: 100 


ll. What Do You Think? 


How do you account for Siemel’s determination to be- 
come a tigrero? Was he motivated primarily by a wish to 
free the countryside of the dangerous tigre? By a desire 
to test his manhood against the skill and courage required 
of a tigrero? Other reasons? Do you think that most men 
share the kind of motives and ambitions which led Siemel 
to become a tigrero? Can you think of some examples of 
other things which men have done for reasons similar to 
those which led Siemel to fight tigres with a spear? Do 
you think that mountain climbing is such an example? 

Do you think that a man is justified in seeking out danger 
when it is unnecessary that he should do so? (For example, 
in Siemel’s case, he might have killed tigres only for pro- 
tection when one came upon him accidentally in the jungle; 
and he could have shot tigres with considerably less peril 
than killing them with a spear.) If so, for what reasons do 
you think he is justified? If not, why not? 

Can you think of any reasons that might explain Siemel’s 
feeling of loneliness after his solitary fight with the tigre? 
His feeling that this was a turning point in his life? Can 
you think of any greater test of physical courage, skill, and 
daring that Siemel might have set himself as his next goal, 
or had he gone about as far as a man could go in pursuit 
of sheer adventure? Name a few challenges of a different 
sort which you think Siemel might find in his present life 
in the United States (he now lives with his wife and their 
three children on a farm in Pennsylvania). 





et 


*/, 


When you disclose a se- 
cret, you “let the cat out 
of the cy 
A gossipy story: “an old 
wives’ 7 


. Carried on, as a war. 
. Test that decides the 


final worth: the —-__ 
test. 


. Subside, as of a storm. 
2. Cap. of China, variation 


of Peiping and Peking. 


. Still (adverb). 
. “An excusable untruth” 


is called a white _ 


. Airplane abbrev.: “Esti- 


mated Time of Arrival.” 


. Depart without permis- 


sion secretly: take 
French 


. Pale as ashes. 
21. Northeast (abbrev.). 
2. Beast of burden 
23. Opposite of east. 
26. Treat for oneself; a 


“dutch _ 


. Take back your words: 


ee crow. 


. Excess of regulations: 


——— 86s 


. Rob Peter to 


Paul: take from one to 
give to another. 


3. An occupation. 

5. Weird; uncanny. 
. Not false. 
. Trains travel on —____. 
. Person’s weak point: his 


Achilles’ —___ 


. Robert Louis Stevenson’s 


initials. 


* i. We say that there is a 


perfect _ when 
things are confused. 


2. A boy’s playing marble. 
3. You ~ 


_ someone’s 
Boat when you annoy 
1im, 


. Narrow strip of cloth or 


paper. 


. Highest playing card. 
}. Enjoys. 
. Girl’s name. 


8. The _____. of all flesh 


is death. 


9. To make an intensive 


search for information. 


3. Opposite of “yea.” 
6. Latin for “that is”: id est 


(abbrev.). 


, Industrious insect. 
. One with a selfish reason 


for doing something has 
an _____ to grind. 


2. When everything is in 


its place, it is in “apple- 
pie is 


3. One who discourages 


you from carrying out 
plans: a blanket. 


. A fine person is called 


the salt of the 


25. Gaze steadily. 
. Topographical Engineer 


(abbrev. ). 


. Fourth month. 
. Not heads. 
. Fisherman’s equipment. 
82. Affirmative. 
Owed 


. You hear with this. 


It’s an Idiom 

















































































































* There are 48 words in this puzzle. The words starred with 
an asterisk (*) are all used in idioms. Allow yourself 3 
points for each starred word (there are 18) and one point 
for each of the others. Add a bonus of 16 points if you get 
all the starred words right. If you get all the words, plus 
the bonus, you should have a total score of 100. Answers 
are on page 19, but don’t look now. Wait until you have 
completed the puzzle. Why spoil your fun? 
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Have Fun with Words 


How’s Your Latin? 


Latin may be a dead language, but anyone who’s ever 
studied it knows that Latin is very much alive in our mod- 
ern English vocabulary. If you know Latin, you can often 
figure out the meanings of unfamiliar English words for 
yourself—so many of our words have Latin roots. 

For example, you should be able to guess the meanings 
of the words in this month’s vocabulary if you know the 
following Latin words: ruminatus, flagellum, fingere, dis- 
tendere, mariscus, exodus, turgere, pal, 
evadere. 


sententiosus, 


Sasha Siemel uses all these words in Tigrero!, which be- 
gins on page 34 of this issue. You'll find them in the piaces 
indicated in parentheses after each word. 


I. Match the words in Column I with their correct defini- 
tions in Column II by placing the letter of the appropriate 
Column II definition before the number of the Column I 
word. Count five points for each definition you place cor- 
rectly. Total: 50. 


Column I Column II 


- Tumination 
(p. 34, col. § 
. flailing 
(p. 34, col. 
. feinting 
(p. 34, col. 
. distended 
(p. 34, col. ! 
5. sententiously 
(p. 36, col. 
. morass 
(p. 36, col. 
. exodus 
(p. 36, col. 
. turgid 
(p. 37, col. 
. impale 
(p. 38, col. 2 
__10. evasive 


(p. 35, col. 3) 


. departure 
. almost pompously formal 


. swamp (also used to mean a con- 
fusing state of affairs) 
. to pierce with 


. act of pondering over something 
putting up a false appearance, 


tricking 
. elusive 


. stretched out 
whipping, swinging quickly 


swollen (also used to mean 
pompous; bombastic) 


My score 


Put Words to Work 


II. First, correct any mistakes you have made in Sec- 
tion I. Then insert in the blank spaces in each of the fol- 
lowing sentences the word from Column I which best fits 
the definition given in parentheses at the end of the sentence. 
Count five points for each. Total: 50. 


1. This author’s work is far from exciting; his style is 
dreary and (inflated, pompous) 


2. Although 
inwardly worried. (pretending) 








nonchalance, Baxter was 


8. In answer to the reporters’ questions the delegate 


gave only replies. (baffling, indirect) 
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Hug for a Hero 


accolade. “ “You are a tigrero!’ he exclaimed. His wrinkled 
old face lighted with pleasure. It was the old_ hunter's 
accolade.”—Tigrero! (p. 38). 

One of the most memorable scenes in the new film The 
Conquest of Everest shows the return of Edmund Hillary 
and Tensing Norkey from their successful climb to the sum- 
mit of Everest. Those waiting for them in the camp below 
ran out to greet them. When they heard the great news, they 
enthusiastically threw their arms about the necks of the 
two men. 

It’s a natural human instinct to express congratulations 
through an embrace—as the word accolade suggests. The 
word originates from two 
Latin words: ad (to) and 
collem (neck). The Italians 
used the Latin as the basis 
for their word accollare, “to 
hug around the neck.” From 
accollare came the French 
accolade, “to embrace.” 

An accolade (both the 
spelling and the meaning 
of the French word were 
adopted into the English 
language) has now come to 
mean any “salutation in 
recognitiun of merit.” An 
accolade may take the form 
of written or spoken congratulations, of public cheering, or 
of the award of a special honor. (The tap of the Queen’s 
sword on Hillary's shoulder was the accolade by which 
Hillary became a knight.) 


mili rt rnin rnin 


4. “Waste not, want not,” Mrs. Coughlin remarked 


. (with the air of making a profound state- 
ment out of a rather trite saying) 





5. Some native fishermen 
with sharpened bamboo sticks. (spear) 





their prey 


6. The unexpected bad news plunged the men into 


gloomy (deep consideration, musing) 





7. United States officials in West Germany have had to 


deal with the problems caused by the constant 
of citizens from East Germany. (leaving) 





8. The housewife set about her carpets 
with an energy that suggested she had a grudge against 
them. (beating) 


9. The branches of the trees looked 
like arms raised in supplication. (extended outward) 





10. Having lost their route, the explorers found them- 


selves in an impenetrable . (marsh) 





My score. 


My total score 


Answers Appear in Teacher Edition 





Composition Capers» 


First Impressions 


Artists and critics are often thought of as two different 
breeds of creatures. But the fact is that any artist must also 
be a critic. He must be able to judge how others will re- 
spond to his work, and he must be able to analyze the 
veaknesses of his work in order to revise and improve it. 

In recent “Composition Capers” we've been talking to 
vou as artists. We’ve traced some of the steps that are in- 
volved in the creation of a story—getting an idea, choosing 

point of view, selecting vivid details, etc. 

Now you have a completed story in hand. The artistic 
creative part of your work is pretty well over. It’s time 
to become your own critic—to judge how well you have 
succeeded in interesting your reader. 

One of the first critical questions you will have to ask 
yourself is: “Do I catch the reader’s attention at the begin- 
ning—does my story begin in such a way that he wants to go 
m reading it?” 

First impressions are important—in writing as well as in 
life. As a writer, you make your first impression in the open- 
ng sentences of your story. And you hope that this impres- 
sion will be the kind that makes the reader feel he can’t 
put your story down, 

In one of the last year’s “Composition Capers” we sug- 
gested a number of different ways of beginning a story. 
Because so many of you found these suggestions valuable, 
we think it worth while to have a “review session” this year. 
So here, once again, are our nine basic techniques for mak- 
ing the right Kind of “first impression”—with illustrations 
from the stories you’ve read in this issue. 

|. The unexpected. Taking the reader by surprise is 
me way to make him prick 
up his ears and listen to 
what you have to say. This 
is what Don Marquis does 
in “Being a Public Charac- 
ter” (p. 5), when he begins: 

“Ever since I bit a circus 

lion, believing him to be 

nother dog like myself, 
mly larger, I have been 
vhat Doc Watson calls a 
Public Character in our 

town.” Here’s a dog who 

ot only has bitten a circus 

lion but who also talks! This 

unexpected bit of informa- 

ion makes the reader want to read on. 

2. The direct plunge. A direct, and frequently advisable 
way of beginning a story is to plunge the reader directly 
nto the story situation. This is the method Helen Courtney 
chose in her story that appears in “Cavalcade Firsts” (p. 16) 
when she began as follows: “Johnny sat low in his seat, his 
breath quickening as the first of the tenement windows 
began to glide past.” 

3. Why? If you make your reader ask himself a question, 
you can be reasonably sure that he will remain with you 
until it is answered. For example, consider the opening sen- 
tence of “The Dead Run” (p. 8): “Randall pressed himself 
against the rock, breathing hard.” Why is Randall breathing 


hard—and what is he doing pressed against the rock? We 
go on reading in order to find out. 

4. Atmospheric. In certain types of stories, it’s desirable 
to make the reader immediately aware of the mood or 
atmosphere of the story. A story about a man lost in the 
Arctic, for instance, might start off: “Peering out from under 
frosted eyebrows, the man could see only endless stretches 
of whiteness before him.” 

5. Identification. Putting the reader into a character's 
shoes is often a good way of attracting his interest. John 
Jefferson does this in his short short story (p. 3) by using 
the pronoun you: “You're sure of yourself when you walk 
into the studio . . . and another half-hour dramatic show is 
just another half-hour dramatic show.” 

6. Shock. A dramatic way of getting a story under way is 
to shock your reader—to take him aback, make him indig- 
nant, or even frighten him. Mystery stories often use this 
device. For example: “He killed the man quickly, efficiently, 
and without emotion.” : 

7. Quotation. Direct quotations always create the effect 
of realism, and are more inviting to the reader than long, 
unbroken sentences and paragraphs. “Judy wanted a new 
dress” would be a dull way of beginning a story—but the 
reader will very likely be interested in Judy’s problems if 
you begin by having her say, “I have absolutely, indubitably, 
got to have a new dress!” 

8. Character. Everyone’s interested in people, and a story 
may begin by focusing immediately on the personality of 
one of the characters as in this sentence: “Abigail Johnson 
was neither intelligent nor pretty—but everyone agreed she 
was lovable.” 

9. Problem. If your story is to be concerned with a prob- 
lem that you will invite the reader to think about, you may 
begin with a direct statement of this problem. For example: 
“Some people said that it was Bob’s own fault that he was 
expelled from school, but there were others who believed 
that an injustice had been done him.” 


“Try It On for Size”’ 


How can you tell which type of beginning will be most 
suitable for a particular story? The best way is through 
experimentation. Write two or three different versions of 
your introduction, and see for yourself which of them seems 
most effective. Or try your alternative beginnings out on 
other people and get their reactions. 

For practice in becoming “introduction-conscious,” try 
re-writing the introductions to some of the selections in this 
issue of Literary Cavalcade. Could Helen Courtney’s “Cav- 
alcade Firsts” story (p. 16) be opened with a quotation? 
the statement of a problem? an unexpected situation? 

Here are some suggestions as to ways in which some of 
the other selections in this issue might have been begun. 
Choose one of the suggested types of openings for each 
selection, and try it out. 

1. “It Isn’t Just Saying ‘No’” (p. 3): (a) Why? (b) 
Character. 

2. “Being a Public Character” (p. 5): (a) Identification 
(b) Quotation. 

3. “The Dead Run” (p. 8): (a) Atmospheric (b) Prob- 


lem. 
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(If you've ever felt “spring fever’—and who hasn’t?—this is 
t poem for you. In the spring the world opens in all direc- 
tions like a “four-way lodge,” and the call of adventure—the 
“medicine of the red gods” beckons you out-of-doors. . . .) 


Now the Four-way Lodge is opened, now the Hunting 
Winds are loose— 

Now the Smokes of Spring go up to clear the brain; 

Now the Young Men’s hearts are troubled for the whisper 
of the Trues, 

Now the Red Gods make their medicine again! 

Who hath seen the beaver busied? Who hath watched the 
blacktail mating? 

Who hath lain alone to hear the wild goose ery? 

Who hath worked the chosen water where the ouananiche* 
is waiting, 

Or the sea-trout’s jumping-crazy for the fly? 


He must go-—-go—go away from here! 
On the other side the world he’s overdue. 

"Send your road is clear before you when the old Spring- 
fret comes o’er you 

And the Red Gods call for you! 


Who hath smelt wood-smoke at twilight? Who hath heard 
the birch log burning? 

Who is quick to read the noises of the night? 

Let him follow with the others, for the Young Men’s feet 
are turning 

lo the camps of proved desire and known delight! 

Let him go—go, etc. 


Do you know the blackened timber—do you know that 
racing stream 

With the raw, right-angled log jam at the end; 

And the bar of sun-warmed shingle where a man may bask 
and dream 

To the click of shod canoe poles round the bend? 

It is there that we are going with our rods and reels and 
traces, 

To a silent, smoky Indian that we know— 

To a couch of new-pulled hemlock with the starlight on 
our faces, 


Reprinted from The Five Nations, by Rudyard Kipling. Copy- 
right, 1903, by Rudyard Kipling, reprinted by permission of Mrs. 
George Bambridge and Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
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The Feet of the Young Men 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 


For the Red Gods call us and we must gol 
They must go—go; etc. 


Do you know the world’s white rooftree—do you know 
that windy rift 

Where the baffling mountain-eddies chop and change? 

Do you know the long day’s patience, belly-down on frozen 
drift, 

While the head of heads is feeding out of range? 

It is there that I am going, where the boulders and the 
snow lie, 

With a trusty, nimble tracker that I know, 

I have sworn an oath, to keep it on the horns of Ovis Poli,** 

And the Red Gods call me out and I must go! 

He must go—go, etc. 


Now the Four-way Lodge is opened—now the Smokes of 
Council rise— 

Pleasant smokes, ere vet *twixt trail and trail they choose- 

Now the girths and ropes are tested: now they pack theit 
last supplies: 

Now our Young Men go to dance before the Trues! 

Who shall meet them at those altars—who shall light them 
to that shrine? 

Velvet-footed, who shall guide them to their goal? 

Unto each the voice and vision: unto each his spoor and 
sign— 

Lonely mountain in the Northland, misty sweat bath ‘neath 
the Line °° 

And to each a man that knows his naked soul! 


Quick! ah, heave the camp-kit over! 
For the Red Gods make their medicine again! 


And we go—go--go away from here! 
On the other side the world we're overduel 
Send the road is clear before you when the 
Old Spring-fret comes o'er you, 
And the Red Gods call for you! 


*Salmon of Canada 
**"Wiie-horned sheep of Turkestan 
‘*The equator 











All photos courtesy Kraft Television Theatre 


UITE A GUY 


A TV play by ANNE HALL and MARSHALL SMITH 
Based on a story by Andrew Hall 


CHARACTERS 
Teen-agers 
PETE ELLIoT1 
SPiGcoT BATES 
DruE MATTHEWS 
Sam Et.iortt, Pete’s father, coach of 
Stevens College 
Mrs. ELLiotr 
TYLER Scort, assistant coach of Stevens 
College 
Mr. Bish GorDON 
Act I 
ScENE: A drug store with booths and 
a counter, the kind usually patronized 
by high school students. 
Pete: Go ahead, Drue. Order any- 


thing you like. I broke my piggy bank 
and I’m loaded. 

Drvue: Well, thank you, Mister El- 
liott. I'll take a Graveyard. 

Pete (calls to boy behind counter): 
Hey, Cussy, set up one Graveyard for 
Mademoiselle Matthews, one large 
orange juice for me. 

Drvue: Oh, Pete, honestly, you take 
training so hard. 


Originally produced on the Kraft Televi- 
sion Theatre by NBC-TV. Copyright, 1953, 
by Anne Hall and Marshall Smith. Reprint- 
ed by permission. All rights reserved under 
the International and Pan American Con- 
ventions. 


Pete: Well, gosh, our county meet’s 
next week. Besides, I want to make a 
high school record like my dad did. I 
won't, but I can always dream. 

Drve: You think he’s pretty terrific, 
don’t you? 

Pete: I sure do, and he is. (Pulls 
newspaper out of his books.) Did you 
see the write-up in the paper? (She 
shakes her head.) Listen: “Coach Sam 
Elliott, who returns to Stevens College 
today, has added another blue ribbon to 
his career in the big job he has done 
out at Salem College, Oregon, where 
he went to advise the new college in 
forming its physical education depart- 
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ment. Sam was only lent to Salem, and 
his many fans are glad to have him back 
at the Stevens College helm again.” 

DrveE: Gee, that’s grand, Pete. I bet 
you missed him. 

Pete: Oh boy, did I! (Sees that their 
order is ready, murmurs, “Excuse me,” 
and steps to the counter for a minute. 
Spiggot Bates comes up to booth.) 

Spiccot: Hi, Drue! 

Drve: Hi, Spiggot! 

(Pete returns, drooling over Drue’s 
sundae, crowds past Spiggot and sits 
again.) 

Pete (to Drue): More queer things 
come out of the woodwork in this dump. 

Spiccot: You better get another glass 
of orange juice for your other leg or 
you'll never come close to a win. 

Pete: You better take a bath in the 
stuff, then. 

Spiccot: Yeah? I got news for you, 
sonny boy. I'm going back into the 
woodwork and stay there. 

Pete: What an actor! Spiggot’s 
breaking my heart and I don’t even get 
the point. ; 

Spiccot: You will, sweetheart, when 
Stevens High isn’t represented in the 
hundred-yard-dash next week. 

Pete: All righty. I'll go along with a 
gag. Why won't Stevens High be rep- 
resented? 

Spiccot: Because I’m quitting the 
track team right this red hot minute. 

Pete: Can this be the awful truth? 

Drue: I think Spiggot means it, 
Pete. He told me that. 

Pete (stops clowning and stares in 
horror): You're kidding! There’s nothing 
wrong with you, is there? 

Spiccot: Nothing a good crack on 
your jaw wouldn't cure. 

Pete: What'd I do, for cat’s sake? 

Spiccot: Relax, Captain of the Ste- 
vens High Track Team, and son of the 
Great Sam Elliott, All-American 1931, 
32, °33, and at present famous head 
coach at Stevens College. Relax, Junior, 
and accept my resignation. I’m quitting. 
(To counter boy) Cussy, make up a 
Graveyard for the back booth, will you? 
(To Drue) See you, Drue. (He moves 
away.) 

Pete (furious): Why that dirty, yel- 
low, doublecrossing . . . (Stops.) Say, 
maybe his grades are down and he’s 
jumping before Coach Stanley can jerk 
him. Only, no—Stan’d never do that 
without warning. 

Drue: You're just talking, Pete. Spig- 
got always has better grades than any 
of us. 

Pete: Then what’s his trouble? He 
can be a sensation! His time last week 
was right on the record. The paper said 
if it’d been good weather, he’d have 
broken it. 

Druve: Did you tell him that? 
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Pete was team captain; he’d be quite a guy 


. .. if he could figure out one little thing 


Pete: He can read, can’t he? 

Drvue: Certainly, but if you really 
want to know . . 

Pete: I don’t want to talk about it. 
He’s quit, and quitters give me a pain. 

Drue (studies him, then shrugs): 
Okay. Time flies, doesn’t it? Here it’s 
time for our class dance. 

Pete: Oh? When? 

Drue: Oh, Pete! You know it’s to- 
morrow night. Thursday. 

Pete: On a school night? 

Drve: Why don’t you de-fog? There's 
no school the rest of the week. Teachers’ 
Institute Week. 

Pete: Oh, yeah. Er—I suppose you're 
going to the dance. 

DrueE (crisply): I suppose I am, but 
no thanks to you. 

Pete: Well, gosh, Drue, I didn’t ask 
you to go because I have to be home in 
bed by ten. Training . . . (Silence) 
Look, Drue, if I come to the gym early 
tomorrow night, will you dance one 
dance with me? I mean, can I cut in, no 
matter who you're dancing with? Even 
Spiggot? Only gosh, he can’t do that! 
Quit, mean . . . his time is sensational. 

DrvE (icily): You were talking about 
the dance? 

Pete: Oh, yeah. Look, I'll be there 
at 8:30 sharp, and will you let me cut 
in? Please? 

Drue (smiles suddenly): All right. 
I will. 

Pete: Gosh, thisll be a shock to 
Coach Stanley. 

Drue: That you're going to dance 
with me? 

Pete: No—about Spiggot quitting. 
Hey! Hurry up and eat your sundae. I 
gotta go home and see my dad! 

DrvuE (scoops up her last bite and 
prepares to exit): Okay. 

Pete: Say! Who’s taking you to the 
dance tomorrow night? 

Drvue (quietly, smiles): Spiggot. 

(He reacts, and they exit. The camera 
looks at Spiggot in the next booth, as 
he watches them exit. He speaks to his 
companions rather bitterly.) 

Spiccot: Boy, look at little Junior! 
All stuck up like a pig because his old 
man made the front page! 


(Fade out. Fade in on plaque: 
STEVENS COLLEGE 
EST. 1876 
Dissolve to close-up of an office door, 
which stands open, and bears the legend: 
Samuel Elliott 
Coach 
Tyler Scott 
Assistant 


Ty is standing at the desk, reading the 
newspaper story about Sam, looking re- 
sentful. He throws the paper down on 
the desk.) 

Ty (sarcastically): “His many fans 
are glad to have him back at the Stevens 
College helm again. . .” 

(There is a knock on the door and 
Bish Gordon enters immediately.) 

BisH: Hello, Ty. Sam around? 

Ty: Oh hello, Mr. Gordon. Glad to 
see you. No, Sam hasn’t come to the 
office yet. His plane just got in from 
the West this morning and I guess he’s 
going home first. 

BisH: Call me Bish, my boy. Well, 
now, I came by to get some informa- 
tion so I can report to the Alumni Com- 
mittee. What's going to happen in the 
Tri-State track meet coming up on Sat- 
urday? 

Ty (flustered): Well, I don’t exactly 
know. We... 

Bisu: It’s your job to know, my boy. 
How do we stand? I hear we have a 
slim chance to place in the low hurdles, 
and of course, the 220 is in the bag. 
Nobody can beat Weatherill. 

Ty * (uneasily): That’s right. He’s 
broken the record twice in workout. 

BisH: That's the stuff! You'll make 
quite a name for yourself if you turn 
out a world champion. 

Ty: Of course, if Weatherill doesn’t 
"ee 

BisH: Why wouldn't he run? 

Ty: He might flunk his make-up test 
and he'd be... 

Bisu (leans toward Ty): Look, Ty, 
Weatherill is going to run. Is that clear? 
You surely want to show you've been 
able to keep up the standard in Sam’s 
department, don’t you? 

Ty (frowns): Sure. 

Bis: Then let’s not cross any bridges 
yet. I'll tell the committee Weatherill is 
running and that means a win. Right? 

Ty (after a hesitation): Right. 

BisH: The alumni always appreciate 
a man who can turn out a winning team, 
you know. (They look at each other 
understandingly. ) 

(Fade out.) 

(Fade in on the Elliotts’ living room. 
Sam is talking to Emmy, his wife, and 
Pete, who hangs eagerly on his every 
word.) 

SaM: ... and that’s about the whole 
story. It was an interesting job, beauti- 
ful place, nice people . . . and I couldn’t 
be gladder to be home. 

Emmy: Of course, Pete, you realize 
that isn’t the whole story at all. When 
Sam left, there were banquets ... 
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Sam: Correction: one banquet. 

Emmy: A torch-light parade. 

Sam: Correction: that was for the 
new department, not me. 

Emmy: And all sorts of goings-on for 
Sam. 

Sam (winking at Pete): I give up. 
Let's face it, Pete. I was a terrific suc- 
cess. My name is on every lip west of 
the Mississippi. 

Pete (grinning at the kidding, but 
impressed): Gosh, I'd like to be a big 
shot. 

Emmy: You won't even be a shot if 
you don’t study more. Now how about 
that Latin? 

Pete: Aw, Mom, school’s out for two 
days. Teachers’ Institute. 

Emmy: You're not a teacher. Go get 
your Latin, my little Cicero. I want to 
talk to your father. 

PETE (going off): Hic, haec, hoc. 
Hooey, hooey, hooey. Hocum, hocum, 
hocum. Heck, heck, heck! 

Sam: Upstairs with you, chum—and 
cut the clowning. You want to flunk off 
the track team? 

Pete (starts out with alacrity): No, 
sir! (As he passes the front door, there 
is a knock, and he admits Ty.) Hello, 
Ty. 

Sam: Hi, there, Ty. Good to see you. 

Emmy: I believe you can smell choco- 
late cake as far away as Pete can. I just 
frosted one an hour ago. 

Ty (ill at ease): Why, no, no, I didn’t, 
Mrs. Elliott. I just wanted to talk to 
Sam. Something’s come up. 

Sam: It’s time to bed down the live- 
stock, hands. (Emmy and Pete under- 
stand the signal and leave.) Sit down, 
Ty. What’s on your mind? 

Ty: Well, Sam, I came to report on 
Weatherill. He had to take a make-up 
exam in math. 

Sam: So I 
make out? 

Ty: Adequate, I think. 

Sam: Good. He’s a valuable man. We 
certainly need him in the Tri-State 
Saturday. I'd kind of given up on get- 
ting him to keep his marks up. 

Ty: Oh, I guess his marks would 
never start a fire... 

Sam (sharply): What mark did he 
make? 

Ty: Well, actually, it was disappoint- 
ing. I mean his make-up exam. He 
squeaked through with a 69. 

Sam: That’s not squeaking through. 
70 is required. 

Ty: I know. But he’s right on the 
edge. 

Sam: Well, that’s tough. We really 
need him. 

Ty: We sure do. The track team’d be 
a disgrace to the college without him. 

Sam: It won't be that bad. But it’s 
disappointing. 


How'd he 


understand. 


Ty: What do you mean, disappoint- 
ing? You aren't going to let them dis- 
qualify him, are you? 

Sam: Nobody disqualified him. He 
did that for himself. 

Ty (angrily): You mean you won't 
let Weatherill run in the Tri-State for 
one measly little point? 

Sam: I haven't anything to do with it. 
It’s out of our hands. 

Ty: That'll sort of take the starch out 
of your blue ribbons, won't it? 

Sam (quietly): I suppose it may. But 
there’s nothing we can do about it. 
Weatherill is out. 

Ty: Mr. Gordon gave me to under- 
stand that isn’t necessary. So I made a 
deal with Ray Weatherill. He has prom- 
mised to bring his grades up and I told 
him he could go to the meet. (There is 
a thick silence.) 

Sam: I’m sorry you've put yourself in 
such a spot, Ty. 

Ty: Me in a spot? I don’t get it. 

Sam: Authority to permit Weatherill 
to compete is not within our jurisdic- 
tion. You'll have to tell him that per- 
mission has been countermanded. 

Ty: But I can’t! Mr. Gordon said... 
I mean, | can't. 

Sam: I’m afraid you'll have to, Ty. 
If it'll make dt any easier, you may tell 
Weatherill in my presence. 

Ty (livid): Thanks, no. Pll handle it. 
If you're sure that’s the way you want it. 

Sam: It’s not the way I want it, Ty. 
It’s the way it is. 

(Ty exits, slamming the front door. 
Sam looks puzzled, worried. Emmy en- 
ters, with Pete.) 

Sam: I just can’tamake Ty out. Some- 
thing’s happened to him in the two 
years he’s been here, and it’s changed 
his whole attitude. 

Emmy: I know. He was so nice last 
year. I'd never know it was the same 
boy. ... But I guess right now he’s just 
worrying about pulling a boner on 
Weatherill. 

Sam: Emmy Bedford Elliott, how do 
you know he pulled a boner on Weath- 
erill? Were you listening at the key- 
hole? 

Emmy: Certainly. Keyholes save a 
lot of time in family discussions. Now 
we all know what the problem is, and 
can get to work on it. 

Sam: Pay no attention to your 
mother, Pete. She'll land you in jail. 

Pete: She wouldn't let me listen. 

Emmy: There was only one keyhole. 
But I gave you a ringside account, 
didn't I? 

Petre: You know, Dad, it’s funny .. . 
but Ty kind of acts the same as Spig- 
got’s been acting. Making funny cracks 
at me and stuff. . . . And today he just 
up and quit! Just walked out. No 
reason, 


Sam: That’s pretty rough, son. He’s 
one of your best men, isn’t he? 

Pete: The best! He was all written 
up in the paper last week . . . praised 
to the sky! So what does he do? Quit! 

Emmy: Oh, Pete, show your father 
that clipping. (To Sam) Pete got a 
write-up, too. 

Sam: You got a write-up? Let’s see. 

Pete (gets clipping from pocket): 
Yeah. I just happen to have a copy 
with me. 

Sam (reads): “Sam_ Elliott’s son 
nosed out by Springton. Pete Elliott, 
the kid born with a gold medal in his 
mouth, if direct inheritance holds in 
sports the way it does in wealth, got off 
to a bad start, and although he ran 
brilliantly, was not able to pass Spring- 
ton. The Junior Elliott . . .” Um-hum. 

Pete (points): See where it says 
about Spiggot—how great he is? .. . 

Sam: Where? Oh, I see. His time is 
certainly good. 

Emmy: Well, dinner’s going to be on 
the table in about two minutes flat, so 
Pete, you can run upstairs and make 
yourself presentable. . . . 

Pete: Okay, okay. . . . (Starts up- 
stairs.) 

Sam (catches Emmy on the fly and 
puts his arm around her): Ive hardly 
had a chance to say hello to you since 
I've been back. (Kisses her lightly.) 
Hello. 

Emmy: Sam! I’ve got biscuits in the 
oven. .. . Made especially for your tri- 
umphant return 
.. . (As he kisses her again) . . . Oh, 
all right—let them burn. 

(Fade out.) 

(Fade in on the front door. There is 
a sharp knock. Camera shows the empty 
living room. Sam enters from the dining 
room, napkin in hand. There is a sec- 
ond, peremptory knock. Sam opens to 
admit Bish Gordon, who greets him 
effusively.) 

BisH: Sam, old boy—(Slaps him on 
the back.)—how are you! How are you! 

Sam: Hello, Bish. Glad to see you. 
Come in. We’re just at dinner— 

Bis (goes straight on): The papers 
tell us great things about you. Seems 
to me we're lucky to get you back from 
that Western job. 

Sam: You didn’t have a chance of los- 
ing me, Bish. My roots are deep here 
at Stevens. I’d hate to go anywhere else. 
This place looked good to me the first 
time I saw it and it still does. Would 
you care for some dinner? Join us . . .? 

BisH: No, no, thanks! Can’t stay. I 
just have a little matter I want to take 
up with you. Sort of representing the 
alumni—unofficially, of course. (He sits, 
and Sam perforce sits also.) 

Sam: What’s on your mind, Bish? 

Bisu: Weatherill. Ray Weatherill. 
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Drue Matthews (Nancy Deviin) and Pete Elliott (Barry Mcguire) overhear a phone con- 
versation in a scene from the Kraft Television Theatre production of ‘‘Quite a Guy.” 


Sam (cold): What about Ray Weath- 
erill? 

BisH: I got a phone call from Ty 
Scott a while ago. He’s a very compe- 
tent boy, isn’t he? Did a splendid job 
while you were away. 

Sam (sincerely): Yes, I think he did. 


BisH: Ty assured me Weatherill 
would go to the Tri-State meet. Now he 
tells me you've changed your mind. 

Sam_ (controlling himself): That's 
not quite it, Bish. I didn’t change my 
mind. I changed Ty’s mind. 

BisH: Meaning what? 

Sam: Only that when Weatherill is 
declared ineligible, we don’t let him 
run. Ty got a little excited, wanted the 
team to make a good showing, and told 
Ray he could run. But that’s all fixed 
now. Ty has to tell him he’s out. 

BisH: H’m. Well, as I understand it, 
the boy missed the requisite mark by 
one point. 

Sam: That's right. It seems a pity. 
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Bis: I don’t see why the math pro- 
fessor couldn’t be a bit lenient when 
it’s as close as that. No chance of get- 
ting him to change it, I suppose? 

Sam: Absolutely not. Trouble is, 
Weatherill has never done anything to 
make his professors think he works at 
all. He’s been pretty cocky, just because 
he’s a natural in sports. 

BisH: H’m. Stevens will look pretty 
sick without him, won't it? 


Sam: I’m afraid that’s true. Could be, 


we wont place in a single event. 

Bisu: Is it sound coaching policy to 
build a team entirely on one man? 

Sam (almost fed up): I don’t build 
a team on one man. We have some good 
men. But the competition up there is 
pretty stiff. Weatherill’s the only record 
breaker we have. Surprisingly enough, 
there are several record breakers at Tri- 
State, and in most events it'll take a 
record breaker to place. It figures, 
doesn’t it? 
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Bisu: Sounds as if we're rather des- 
perate. 

Sam: Desperate or not, there’s no 
gain in breaking the rules. 

BisH: The afternoon papers have 
quite a story on Ray tonight. According 
to the figures from your office, he has 
beaten the Tri-State record twice. 

Sam: That's right. And you know, I 
have a hunch publicity is what’s wrong 
with young Weatherill. I think he had 
the idea I wouldn't have the courage to 
kick him off the team. 

Bisw (quietly): Have you? 

Sam: I have kicked him off, if that 
answers your question. 

Bis (angry): Look, Elliott, as presi- 
dent of the alumni association, I am 
in a position to help you now and then— 
if you don’t go pure on me for just one 
academic point. 

Sam (very quiet): Are you threaten- 
ing me, Bish? 

BisH: Ty Scott told me you haven't 
received official notification of the boy’s 
grade. You'd be very smart if ... 

Sam: Are you threatening me? 

Bish (shrugs and rises to leave): 
Threaten is an ugly word, Sam. (Starts 
to door.) 

Sam: Are you? (Sam rose when Bish 
rose, and they now face each other.) 

BisH: Let's say I'm trying to give you 
a little friendly advice. (Turns, and 
exits.) 

Sam stanas staring after him for a 
moment. Fade out.) 


Act Il 

Scene: The athletic office at Stevens 
College. Ty is working at his desk as 
Pete enters, in a raincoat and hat, drip- 
ping with rain. 

Pete: Hi there, Ty. Great day for the 
ducks. Where’s Dad? 

Ty: He’s somewhere in the building 
on affairs of state. He'll be back. Make 
yourself at home. 

Pete (takes off raincoat and hat): 

guess this lovely wet stuff that keeps 
‘oming down is hard on your track 
team, too. , 

Ty: That isn’t what’s hard on our 
track team. (As he talks he grows more 
and more sarcastic.) But don’t tell me 
weather can bother you, Pete. Surely 
youre whittling time off everybody’s 
high school record this spring, the way 
your old man used to. 

Pete (eyes Ty suspiciously): Tll be 
lucky if I can place. I'm not awfully 
fast, you know. Too much turned up 
for feet, I guess. 

Ty: They didn’t seem to get in your 
way in basketball. I hear you were quite 
the star this year. 

Pete: Well, I played. But I'd sure 
like to be good at it. Basketball’s my 
game, you know. I mean, my favorite. 
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Ty: Naturally, since it was your dad’s. 
And he tells me you're going to be the 
gold medal hero, just like he was. 

Pete (sharply): I bet my father 
didn’t put it like that, did he, Ty? 

Ty (laughs harshly): Oh, no. Sam’s 
always modest. He just gave me the 
general idea. 

Pete: He’s a great kidder. But if this 
rain doesn’t quit, our whole track 
team’ll have water on the knee. (Silence. 
Ty busies himself with papers.) We 
work a little on the indoor track, but 
that’s feeble. I think the guys kind of 
feel they're licked already. 

Ty: That makes two Elliott teams 
that feel that way! (Pete shoots him a 
quick look but does not answer.) By the 
way, what’s the matter with you and 
baseball? Don’t you want to be a star 
in that, too? 

Pete (starts to answer angrily, then 
holds back): No, I don’t play baseball. 
Always had a heck of a time connecting 
with the ball. I’m assistant manager, 
though. (Has an idea.) Dad says an 
assistant is an important job, no matter 
what it’s in. Like now, I try to keep 
the equipment in order, and shape up 
the trips and all, try to give the kids the 
idea there’s a real organization behind 
them. Course, I’m learning a lot in my 
own ‘ine as I go along. It might help me 
land a real coaching job one day. 

Ty (nasty): Dor’t let anybody kid 
you, sonny boy. An assistant is the 
sucker who does all the work, while the 
boss gets his picture in the papers. 
Pete’s mouth flies open in shock and 
anger.) 

Sam (entering): So it’s you who 
made all those water marks in the cor- 
ridor. I thought I was following a sal- 
mon. What’s on your mind? 

PETE: Mom sent me over to remind 
you not to be late because you and she 
are chaperoning the high school dance 
tonight. 

Sam: Oh-oh! Thanks, chum. It had 
kind of slipped my mind. I'll go along 
home with you in a minute, if you'll 
hang around. (To Ty) Ty, have you the 
bus schedule and hotel room chart 
handy? I suggest you get Duke Cald- 
well, Sanders and Griffin in here first 
thing tomorrow morning—tomorrow is 
Friday, isn’t itp—and give them a brief- 
ing on plans. They are in charge of 
various angles of the trip. 

Ty: i scarcely think that will be nec- 
essary. I know what’s required. I can 
handle it. I’ve been taking care of 
things for quite a while now. 

Sam (looks at him, but speaks calm- 
ly): I know that. And you've done very 
well. But I like to give these physical 
ed majors some responsibility in a trip 
like this. And it’s always wise to have 
more than one person know the plans 


for the gang when they’re away. Okay? 

Ty: Okay what? 

Sam: Okay do you understand why 
I suggest you hold that meeting? Have 
the men in and make the plans with 
them. It’s the way I've always handled 
it and it works better that way. 

Ty: But it is only a suggestion? 

Sam (barks): No. Now it’s an order. 

(Ty is angry and turns away. Sam 
studies him a moment. Pete grabs his 
rain gear and exits.) 

Sam: Look, Ty, maybe we ought to 
have a little talk. Something’s wrong 
with you, and I want to set it straight. 
I don't like friction with people I work 
with. It’s hard on everybody . . . and 
particularly on a team in competitive 
sports. They have to feel we are solidly 
behind them, or they can't do their best. 

Ty: Their best will do them precious 
little good this year. 

Sam: That’s one of the tough things 
about being a coach, Ty. You work 
your heart out with a team, get them 
all set, and some joker'll let you down. 

Ty: What joker are you referring to 
in this case, Sam? (There is a silence. 
Sam looks at Ty steadily.) 

Sam: We arent getting anywhere 
this way, Ty. We'll talk later. You 
call the men in for that schedule meet- 
ing first thing in the morning. I can’t 
get here. I have to go to the bank, and 
get our funds, bu! I'll come right 
along... . 

Ty: Will it save time if I just give 
them a hint that nobody will pay any 
attention to their suggestions? 

Sam (stares at Ty, whose rudeness is 
so flagrant as to be ridiculous. He al- 
most laughs): The first thing you'd bet- 
ter do, my friend, is get that chip off 
your shoulder—but fast! (Turns on his 
heel and exits.) 

(Fade out. Fade in on the Elliott liv- 
ing room. Emmy is talking to Sam and 
Pete, as they hang their rain things in 
the hall closet.) 

Emmy: Did you find out what's both- 
ering Ty? What's on his mind? 

Sam (coming into living room and 
sprawling on the couch): No, and I'm 
not very proud of it, either. I mean, 
I'm not proud of the fact that he can 
make me so bloody mad. I was afraid 
to speak there for a minute, and that’s 
bad. And then he was so rude I half 
laughed, and of course, that’s bad, too. 

Emmy: But why on earth does he 
talk that way? 

Sam: There you have me. But let’s 
forget it now. This trip may bring some- 
thing out into the open. The boys kind 
of let their hair down when we're away 
together. (Pause) At least, they always 
have before. .. . 

Emmy (puts her hand consolingly on 
his arm): I know, sweetie, but don’t 


worry about it any more tonight. We're 
having an early dinner, so we can get 
to the high school gym.... 

(Fade out. 

(Fade in on a corner of the high 
school gym, dance music off. Spiggot 
and Drue are dancing.) 

Drue: Remember, Spiggot, if Pete 
comes, I promised I'd dance with him. 

Spiccot: You've told me five times. 
Can I forget? 

DrueE: Of course, he might not come. 
He’s in rigid training, and then he’s so 
excited about his father’s being home. 

Spiccor (sincerely): Can’t hate him 
for that. I mean about his dad! It must 
give a fellow quite a charge to have an 
old man like that. 

Drue: You sound as if you think 
Coach Elliott is quite something your- 
self. 

Spiccet: Who doesn't? I admit I get 
a little gagged when Junior struts 
around just because his old man was an 
all-time great. But gosh, Sam Elliott is 
just as popular with the high school 
kids as he is in the college. He’s so 
darned nice about helping guys—teach- 
ing ‘em stuff, I mean. They all think 
he’s pretty cool. Or at least . . . Never 
mind. Skip it. 

Drvue: What were you going to say? 

SpiccoT: It wasn’t world shettering. 

DrveE: It sounded as if you started to 
say everybody thinks Sam is swell, and 
then kind of denied it. 

Spiccot: Women! They twist things 
around like a pretzel. I didn’t deny 
anything. 

Drur: But? 

Spiccot: You in the FBI? Forget it. 
You're messing this dance up something 
fierce. Listen to the music. 

Drue: But Spiggot, we all know 
something is wrong somewhere. But 
what? 

Spiccot: That’s just it. The guys are 
talking but they really aren't saying 
anything. I mean, it’s more than just 
the business of jerking Weatherill for 
grades . . . they understand that... . 
kind of. 

Drvue: What are they saying? 

Spiccot: Well, I was in a booth back 
of some college guys—not on the team— 
and it was really comical to hear ’em 
chopping a man they really liked. I 
didn’t figure the angle, but they were 
saying, “Sam’s usually straight on the 
line” and stuff like “not trusting him 
any more.” .. . I wanted to jump right 
in the middle of their club sandwiches 
and start swinging. 

DrveE: I wonder what it’s all about. 
Spiggot, maybe if you told Pete, he 
would... 

Spiccot: Give me a black eye. Unh- 
unh. You can do it, but not me. 

Drue: Oh, dear, everything seems 
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wrong right now—and you have to help 
by quitting the track team. 

Spiccot: So what? 

Druve: So I don't think it’s very-sport- 
ing of you. 

Spiccot: Who wants to be a second 
string sport and read headlines about 
little shots being just like big shots? 

Drve: You aren't second string any- 
thing. If you wouldn't needle Pete so, 
I bet you two’d be a good team. 

Spiccot: I'll live just as long if we 
aren't. 

(Pete enters camera frame and taps 
Spiggot on the shoulder.) 

Pete: Okay, Lord Haw-Haw, the fir- 
ing squad awaits. 

Spiccot (resists a moment, they 
dance three): May I suggest you turn 
blue, chum? 

(Spiggot relinquishes Drue and moves 
past several dancing couples, to stand 
on the sidelines next to Sam and Emmy. 
Sam shakes hands and Emmy greets 
him cordially.) 

SaM: How are things, Spiggot? Are 
you as burned up at this rainy spell as 
Pete is? 

Spiccor: I'll say. We're all as stale as 
dog biscuit. 

Sam: Pete. tells me you’re a fast man 
in the century. 

Spiccot (suspiciously): Yeah? 

Sam: He says you have a good 
chance of breaking the county record 
next week. The paper said that, too. 

Spiccot: I didn’t know anybody read 
that part of the paper. 

Sam: Well, we read it. They seem to 
think you’re going to bring in the rib- 
bons this year. 

SpiccoT (suspects propaganda) : Oh, 
come now, leave us not get excited! 
(Change of pace) Who’s running in 
Weatherill’s place, Coach? 

Sam: Griffin. (Laughs shortly.) Don’t 
ever be a coach, Spiggot. It’s hard on 
your disposition. I’ve got two men, both 
of them good: Weatherill is outstanding, 
Griffin is better than average. One of 
"em trains and won't study—the other 
studies and won't train. Griffin could be 
as good as Weatherill, but he won't 
work at it. 

Spiccot: Yeah, I guess you have to 
train, all right. 

Sam: You do if you want to get any- 
thing more out of it than sore muscles. 
Can't get Griffin to see it. Off the rec- 
ord, it’s tough on the coach and the 
team and the school, when a man de- 
liberately lets them down. 

(Spiggot gives him a hard look, but 
Sam is eying the dancers innocently. 
Cut to Pete and Drue, dancing.) 

Drvue: You're so wrong about Spig- 
got, Pete. He never takes you apart to 
me. In fact I think he thinks you're al- 
most terrific—and he’s crazy about your 
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Spiggot Bates (James Goodwin), star of the Stevens High Track Team, greets Drue in 
a drug store, orders a “graveyard” for his date in a back booth, milk for himself. 


father. Can’t you see that for yourself? 
Pete: I can't buy that. He needles 
me about dad all the time— 


Drue: How wrong can you get? 
Spiggot is jealous, period. He wishes he 
had a dad like your dad, that’s all. His 
father looks like Humpty Dumpty. If 
you'd learn to handle Spiggot, you'd 
have him eating out of your hand. 

Pete: Chop, chop—I'd be minus a 
finger. . . . Oh-oh. There’s old Spiggot 
revving up to cut in. 

DrvE: Pete, here’s something for you. 
I was going to save it for the track meet, 
but maybe you need it now. (Gives him 
a tiny silver heart.) Snap it on your 
watch bracelet. 

Pete: Gee! Oh, boy, that’s really 
beautiful, Drue. 

Drue: It’s called the winning heart 
and will bring you good luck. It'll help 
you win in the county meet. 

Pete (looks at her): Maybe it'll 
bring me good luck in everything, huh? 

Spiccot (tapping Pete's shoulder): 
Too bad, Clyde, maybe if you'd worn 
a hat! (He and Drue dance away.) 

(Pete joins Emmy who is back on 
the sidelines, watching. Sam enters cam- 
era frame, looking angry.) 

Sam: Emmy, I have to leave. I’ve 
een called to a meeting of the alumni 
committee up at Grad Hall. (Sarcasti- 


cally) Now what do you suppose they 
want? 

Emmy: It'll be all right, Sam. Dont 
worry. ... / And the Camerons will drive 
me home after the dance. (Sam stalks 
away.) 

(Drue comes up to Pete and Emmy.) 

Druze (her eyes twinkling Gs she 
watches Pete): Honestly, I'm _ being 
passed around like a cup cake. Spiggot 
has just turned me over to Andy Latham 
for the rest of the evening. 

Pete: Whatever for? Are his gears 
slipping? 

Drue: He’s still keeping up his train 
ing. 

Pete: He’s what? (Excitedly) Does 
that mean he’s going to run in the 
county meet? 

Drue: He didn't say. 

Pete: Okay, okay. But don’t let him 
kid you about training. . . . Did you se¢ 
the size of that Graveyard he put away 
in the drug store the other day? 

Drue: I happen to know, Mr. Pete 
Elliott, that was for Betsy Conover in 
the back booth. 

Pete: Oh-oh. Error. But don't get 
mad at me. I didn’t quit the team. 

Drue (vehemently): No, but it’s 
your fault a very valuable guy did. 
(Tosses her head and exits, Pete staring 
after her.) 





Coach Sam Elliott (Allen Nourse, left) of Stevens College goes over plans for the 
coming Tri-State track meet with his young assistant Tyler Scott (Richard Carlyle). 


Pete: Good griet, what'd I do? 


Emmy: Aren't you out kind of late? 

Pete (looks at watch): Oh, gemminy! 
I gotta be in bed in three minutes! (He 
rushes out, as Emmy watches, smiling. 
Fade out.) 

(Fade in on the Elliott front room. 
Emmy has been reading a magazine on 
the couch, waiting for Sam. She goes 
to meet him now.) 

Emmy: Sam, darling . . . what? 

SaM: Just what we expected. Bish 
Gordon and four others put it on the 
line. Reminded me that Weatherill’s 
grades were not yet officially in my 
office, and they just wanted to drop a 
friendly hint that my team better win 
something in this meet . . . or else. 

Emmy: Oh, Sam, how utterly child- 
ish! 

Sam: Isn't it? Regrettably, they have 
enough influence to make or break me 
in this job. . . . (Phone rings.) . . . Now 
who in the world at this hour . . .? Hello 
... Yes, this is Sam Elliott . . . Oh, ves, 
President Caldwell. . . . (Makes a move 
of surprise as he listens.) They did? I'm 
sorry about that, sir... . That was done 
without my knowledge. I don’t imagine 
that got very far with the professor. Of 
course, sir, I know that. . . . Thank vou. 
(Hangs up.) 

Emmy: Now what? 

Sam: Some of the boys have been 
around to see Dr. Elwood, the math 
professor, tried to get him to jack up 
Weatherill’s grade. 


Emmy: Oh, Sam! They should know 
better than that! 

Sam: Dr. Caldwel! wanted to remind 
me that any infringement of the eligi- 
bility rule is frowned upon by the col- 
lege. 

Exmy: My goodness! What's hap- 
pened to everybody! Stevens people 
don’t usually act like that. 

Sam: It only takes one little worm, 
darling, to ruin a good sound apple. 
(Laughs shortly.) And to mix a beau- 
tiful metaphor, the little worm has sure 
got me over a barrel. 


Act ill 

Scene: The front door of the Elliott 
home. Emmy is just-admitting Ty, who 
looks serious. 

Ty: I came over just as soon as I 
heard, Mrs. Elliott. How is he? 

Emmy (gesturing): Cheerful enough, 
but it’s a broken ankle, and a par- 
ticularly bad one. He’s waiting to see 
VOR. Sas 

(As Ty walks into the living room, we 
see Sam sitting in a club chair, his right 
foot swathed in bandages and propped 
on a footstool.) 

Ty: Gosh, Sam, I sure am sorry. I 
hope you aren't in pain now. 

Sam (grins): The only pain I have 
now is a doctor who won't let me out 
of here. It looks as if it’s up to you, Ty. 
You're taking the boys to the meet to- 
morrow. 

Ty: Say, that’s tough. I mean, that 


you can’t go. I'll get along all right, but 
I know you hate to miss it. 

(He is obviously elated at his own 
good luck, but also genuinely sorry 


_ abaut Sam’s disappointment. Pete, Drue, 


and Spiggot are sitting on the couch, all 
eyes and ears. Emmy hovers behind 
Sam, now and then rearranging his pil- 
lows solicitously.) 

Ty: How did it happen? 

Sam: Stupid accident—I fell over a 
wire in the street outside the bank— 
(Touches the crutches near the chair) — 
and for that, I'll be hobbling around on 
these things for heavens knows how 
long. 

Sounp: Telephone rings. Pete jumps 
up to answer, ~ 

Pete: Hello... . Yes, it is... . That’s 
right, this morning. . . . His ankle. 

Sam: Who is it, Pete? 

Pete: Hold on a minute, will you? 
(With hand over phone) A _ reportei 
from the Telegram. 

Sam: Easy does it, boy. Remember 
you're talking to the~press. You_better 
relay it to me. 

Pete: Okay. Hello? Go ahead, only 
I'll have to check with my dad before 
I answer. . . . (To Sam) Will you be 
laid up long? 

Sam (snorts): Tooong. I'm not go- 
ing to the meet with the track team Sat- 
urday. 

Prete: He says too long, on account 
of he can’t go to the Tri-State meet 
with the team tonight. . . . (Listens.) 
He wants to know who will be in 
charge? 

Sam: My assistant, Tyler Scott. 

Pierre: His assistant, Tyler Scott... . 
( Listens.) He wants to know if you con- 
sider Ty Scott competent to take your 
place. 

Sam (looks at Ty, smiles): I have 
every faith in Scott’s ability to handle 
the situation. He did a bang-up job 
while I was away. 

Prete: He has every faith in Scott's 
ability to handle the situation. He dic 
a bang-up job while Sam was away. 
(Listens.) Is it true Weatherill is not 
entered in the meet? 

Sam: Weatherill will not run in this 
meet. (Ty looks uneasy.) 

Pete: Weatherill will not run in this 
meet. (All through this conversation Ty 
looks annoyed and nervous, Spiggot 
looks annoyed and jealous.) 

Prete (listens): ... He says is it true 
that Bish Gordon said heads are going 
to roll if Stevens doesn’t win in some- 
thing? 

Sam: No comment. 

Pete: No comment. (Listens, then 
looks silly.) . . . Aw, come on, that’s a 
heck of a question. . .. Okay. He wants 
to know if your son will do as well in 
track for the high school as he did in 
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basketball. (Spiggot makes a gagging 
noise. ) 

Sam: Answer that yourself, son. 

PETE (to phone): Well, I hope so... 
I mean, well, I hope to do better. . . . 
Aw, I don’t know— ( Listens.) Say, who 
thinks up these questions? Okay. (To 
Sam) He wants to know, and I quote, 
“How a famous father feels having a 
son following along in his footsteps.” 
Father, how do you feel? (Sam grins. 
Pete answers to phone.) V'll answer for 
him. He says it’s more fun to have a 
broken leg. (Laughs and hangs up. 
Spiggot is definitely put out at this con- 
versation.) 

SpiccoT (unexpectedly): Well, guess 
I'll waddle along. 

Pete: Waddling won't win you any 
medals. How about going over to the 
track? 

Spiccot: Naw, I'm allergic to cinders. 

Pete: The Coach wanted us there at 
3:30 and Dad says it'll take three or 
four days to get back to top speed. If 
we hope to make any kind of show we 
really got to work. 

Spiccot: I didn’t hear you giving that 
to the press just now. Is it a secret? Are 
you trying to bafle the opposition? And 
may I quote you? 

Pete: Tune out, will you, joker? You 
need a new gag man. 

Spiccot: I get by. (Starts to door.) 
Hope you make out all right, Coach. 
(To Pete) Bye, Golden Boy. (To Drue) 
See you, doll. Goodbye, Mrs. Elliott 
(Spiggot exits, banging door. Pete stares 
open-mouthed.) 

Pete: Now what gives with him 
again? 

Ty (to Sam): 


Well, I guess since I 


When Sam breaks his ankle the day before the Stevens team leaves for the Tri-State 


have been given such grave responsi- 
bilities, I'll go along and assume them. 

Sam: Hey, wait a minute! There are 
several things we should go over. 
Emmy-—have you seen to the livestock 
recently? 

Emmy: Come on out into the kitchen, 
Drue. I'll give you a piece of cake, and 
Pete can watch you eat it. 

Pete: I hope it’s the kind I don't like. 

Drue: Name two. (The three exit.) 

Sam: Now Ty, you'll find the papers, 
credentials, and all that in the top 
drawer in my desk at the office— 

Ty (impatiently): 1 know. I know. 
Don't worry. I'll attend to everything. 

Sam (slow): Look, Ty, this is impor- 
tant. Everything has to go like clock- 
work. Now the necessary money .. . 

Ty (clearly shows he'd forgotten all 
about money): Oh, that’s right! The 
money. Did you get it? I thought may- 
ee 

Sam: I had it when I fell. Pete took 
it up to the bursar’s office for me. Re- 
member, you have to keep strict account 
of everything you spend. 

Ty (bridles): 1 think you can trust 
me. 

Sam: I’m not the one who does the 
trusting. The Athletic Association han- 
dles that end of things. They have a 
budget for this trip, and you might 
warn the fellows it’s a little on the lean 
side. 

Ty: We'll make out. 
team trips before. 

Sam: Another thing. You know how 
I feel about the team’s behavior when 
they're away. They and you represent 
Stevens, and you can’t be too careful. 
Sometimes you have to remind them. 


I’ve been on 


meet, he turns responsibility for the team over to Ty, coaches him on preparations. 
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Ty: Shall I lock them in tonight? 

Sam (angry): Now Ty, you know 
what I mean. If they get pepped up and 
start making a lot of noise in a public 
place— 

Ty: You don’t have to worry about 
the Elliott team being too pepped up 
this year. I've been to wakes that were 
livelier. 

Sam: Then your main job is to get 
rid of that attitude. A team can’t make 
any kind of showing if its spirit is drag- 
ing. Cheer them up—and start with 
yourself! Make them glad they are on 
the Stevens team, no matter what hap- 
pens. 

Ty: I can read them the evening 
papers, I guess. All about Sam Elliott 
and his son, Pete. That ought to inspire 
them. Maybe there'll even be pictures 
to show them. 

(Sam is furious as Ty turns and starts 
out, but controls his voice.) 

Sam: One thing I want you to do 
without fail, Ty. Call me and report the 
minute events are over. This has nothing 
to do with the College. This is between 
you and me. I want to know how things 
go. 

Ty: If I can get to a phone. 

Sam: You can get to a phone. And 
I'll be expecting to hear from you. Don't 
fail me, Ty. 

Ty: I can almost tell you now what 
the results will be. If you just want the 
news to pass on to the papers, I can call 
them direct. 

Sam: This has nothing to do with the 
papers. This is personal. Call me! 

Ty (shrugs): If you say so. 

Sam: I say so. 

(Ty exits. Sam looks after him, then 
lays his head back and closes his eyes 
Pete and Drue enter the living room 
en route to front door, see Sam, appar- 
ently asleep, speak softly.) 

Pete (continuing the subject they 
were discussing in the kitchen): But 
heck, you how he acted a little 
while ago--all of a sudden just up and 
quit again and walked out of here! | 
can’t figure the guy! 

Drvue: Oh, Pete, Spiggot thinks you 
sound superior. I tried to tell him you 
didn’t have anything to do with being 
born Sam’s son. 

Pete: What’s my being born got to 
do with his quitting the team, for cat's 
sake? 

Drue: | told you before. Being Sam 
Elliott’s son is something terribly spe- 
cial. He’s dying of jealousy. And if you 
were smart, you'd share your father 
with Spiggot. 

Pete: Share him? You mean let Dad 
take him piggy back every other time? 

Drve: You know what I mean! And 
if you could figure out how to handle 
Spiggot, you'd be quite a guy! 


Saw 
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PETE: Jeepers! Thanks! (Beams at 
her.) 

Drv: I said if. 

She exits. Pete’s smile fades. Sam 
opens one eye, looks after Drue, and 
then closes it again. Fade out. 

Fade in on Emmy sitting at the table, 
trimming a hat. She holds it up to ad- 
mire it. Camera dollys back to show 
Sam_ sitting, looking at her and_ the 
watch on his wrist alternately.) 

Emmy: Do you realize this is the first 
clear Saturday we've had here in a 
month? 

Sam (moves restlessly): Good break. 
I only wish the meet were on the radio. 
Our events must be nearly over by now. 
Emmy puts her hat on in front of the 
mirror, smiles delightedly.) 

Emmy: There. Isn't that nice? 

Sam: As a lure for trout it might be 
sensational. (Looks at his watch.) 
They're certainly over by now. 

Emmy: Now, darling, stop worrying. 
The meet can’t be over yet, and you 
don’t even know what time your events 
are scheduled. (He moves restlessly 


again.) Are you awfully uncomfortable, 
dear? 

Sam: Only because I’ve got rocks in 
my head. (She looks at him question- 
ingly.) I've handled one young man 
very, very badly. I just hope I’m not too 


late to straighten him out. 

Emmy: Who? Pete? Why, whatever— 

Sam: I’m talking about Ty Scott, 
Emmy. Little Drue tipped me off to the 
answer, and I kicked it around all last 
night, and now I think I know the score. 
| only hope I’m not too late. 

Emmy: What do you mean, Sam? 

Sam: Listen, see if this doesn’t figure. 
Ty was born and brought up in a small 
town in the Midwest. He was a high 
school athletic hero—went to college on 
an athletic scholarship with flags flving 
and his picture in the local paper every 
other day. And once again, in college, 
he was a big wheel in sports . . . flags, 
write-ups, pictures, the works. .. . Then 
he comes to Stevens as assistant to me. 

Emmy: And a lucky break that was 
for him, too. 

Sam: I wonder! All of a sudden he 
has dropped completely out of the pic- 
ture. He sees my picture in the papers, 
he reads accounts of the speeches I 
make, the advisory work I do. . . and 
it sticks in his crop. 

Emmy: But my goodness, Sam, you 
gave him a great deal of responsibility 
while you were gone. Surely— 

Sam: But don’t you see, precious 
little credit has been given him for that! 
I thanked him, sure. But he’s my assist- 
ant, nobody gives him a kind word, the 
papers scarcely know his name—while 
even my son gets news space. (Sighs.) 
My gosh, Ty must hate me. 


Emmy: Oh no, dear. You can straighten 
this out— 

Sam (looks at watch again): I won- 
der why he doesn't call me. Let’s see. 
Our first event was around ten this 
morning. We’re entered in five, and I 
know they’re over by now! 

Emmy (touches his shoulder affec- 
tionately): How about a cup of coffee, 
or some milk and cookies? 

Sam (puts his hand over hers): No, 
thanks. But thanks for putting up with 
me. 

Pete (bangs in): Hi! Any news from 
Tri-State? 

Emmy: Not yet. How was practice 
today? 

Pete: Gosh, Mom, I don’t know. I 
was ready to chuck the whole deal this 
afternoon. Nobody has any steam. 
Everybody's griping. It sounded like a 
meeting of a girls’ club... 

Sam: Friction is a bad disease, Pete. 
It’s going to cost me a track meet, 
maybe my job. And your team knows .. . 

Pete (angry): They know Spiggot 
has quit. 

Sam: And I'll bet they know why he’s 
quit! It’s because of you, Pete—or may- 
be us. You noticed Spiggot’s reaction 
to the silly press conference you held 
on the phone yesterday. He and Ty 
both were upset by all the hogwash— 

Pete: But Spiggot’s good. He’s 
darned good, and he ought, to know it. 

Emmy: But does he know it from the 
right people? 

Sam: That’s the point. That’s just 
the point. 

Pete: Say! Could be. Could be! 

Sam: Think it over, son. Maybe you'll 
come up with something. Why doesn’t 
Ty call! 

Emmy: Now darling, it’s only quar- 
ter to four. 


Sam: Oh, if I could only walk! 


Pete and his mother (Eleanor Wilson) 
during a family discussion of the 
job of being a really good leader. 


Sounp: Knock on door. Spiggot and 
Drue open it and enter, each carrying 
a newspaper. 

Pete: Hey! Swell! The papers are 
out! 

(With ad lib greetings, they hand one 
paper to Sam, who leafs through it 
rapidly looking for the sports page, 
Emmy hanging over his shoulder. Spig- 
got, Pete, and Drue sit and look at the 
other paper.) 

Spiccot (reads aloud): “Elliott men 
suffering worst defeat in years! Drag- 
ging spirit of team reflected in bad 
showing of Stevens.” Well, look, this is 
a help—“Harold Pettigrew made bette: 
time than he ever has in the low hur- 
dles—” 

Pete (looks anxiously at Sam): Hey 
Dad! Pett placed second in low hur- 
dles! 

Sam (who has been turning pages 
and folding the paper while Spiggot 
was reading): Swell .. . (Then his eye 
is caught by the headline.) What! 
(Reads, as all are alerted by the tone of 
his voice.) “Stevens Wins the 220!” 
(Reactions all around the room. Sam 
reads on.) “Easily running ahead all the 
way, Ray Weatherill broke his own rec- 
ord of last year in the 220.” (His voice 
has a tense note.) “Second was Dela 
ware’s Hartman, whose time was right 
on the nose for Weatherill’s 1952 rec- 
ord. Hartman bettered his own time by 
three-tenths, but it wasn’t enough for 
Stevens’ jet-propelled Weatherill.” 

(There is a dead silence in the room.) 

Emmy (reaches over Sam’s shoulders 
and picks up paper, reads): “Sam Elli- 
ott, popular and beloved coach of the 
Stevens team, is laid up at home with a 
broken ankle and was not with his boys 
during the meet. This may in large part 
be responsible for the dispirited attitude 
of the Stevens men. Sam’s presence has 
always been like a shot in the arm 
es 

Sam: Stop it! (Everyone jumps.) I'm 
sorry, but I can’t take any more of that. 
Pete, get me a paper and pencil! 

(Pete jumps and brings Sam paper 
and pencil on which he scrawls while 
all watch immobilized. Then Sam strug- 
gles to his feet, gets his crutch, waves 
away an offer of dissuasion on Emmy's 
part and an offer of help on Pete’s. Goes 
painfully to phone.) 

Sam: Hello. Western Union, 
please. . . . (They all stand rigid.) | 
want to send a straight wire. Rush! 
Urgent! The message goes to Mr. Her- 
bert Wagner, President, Tri-State A.U., 
Arlington, Delaware. The message 
reads: “Regret to inform you Ray 
Weatherill” . . . yes, that’s right, Weath- 
erill . . . “has been declared ineligible, 
and was entered in error. The winner 
should be Hartman of Delaware. My 
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congratulations on a fine meet. Sin- 
cerely, Sam Elliott . . . ” (Listens.) That 
is right. Now, will that go off immedi- 
ately? Thank you. (Hangs up and hob- 
hles back to his chair in a deep silence.) 

(There is a knock on the door. Emmy 
opens it to admit Bish Gordon, who en- 
ters heartily, carrying newspaper open 
to the story.) 

BisH: Sam, my boy, I just wanted to 
tell you that, although we took a licking 
in most events, | am delighted that you 
saw your way clear to do your part. 
Every Stevens man appreciates it, and 
will be glad that vou realized how 
much we needed every possible point 
in order not to be completely white- 
washed. 

Sam (struggles to his feet again, 
calm): Thank you, Bish. But I can’t 
take much credit, I guess. Pettigrew’s 
placing in the low hurdles was a sur- 
prise to me. I have a hunch it was a 
surprise to Pete himself. He ran better 
than he knew how. 

Bish (fumbling): Well, ves, maybe 
so. But we made out in other ways, too. 
I'm very gratified about that, Sam, boy. 

Sam: We did not place in any other 
event, Bish. 

BisH: But—but—here in the paper— 

Sam: You must have read the wrong 
paper. Here is a message I have just 
sent Wagner at Tri-State: that’s the 
right paper, Bish. 

(Bish reads the wire and grows apo- 
plectic.) 

BisH: But you can’t do that! They'll 
throw you out! It'll disgrace the col- 
lege! Why, Sam Elliott, so help me, 
3 oe 

Sam (rather enjoying himself now 
that his way is clear): You won't have 
to, my friend. I’m sending word to Pres- 
ident Caldwell at once, assuming all re- 
sponsibility in the error, and I rather 
think if there is to be any firing done, 
he'll fire me himself. (Bish stalks to the 
door. Sam calls after him.) But I tell 
vou, Bish, I'll make a deal with you. 
I'll let you know, and if he doesn’t fire 
me, then you can do it. (Bish Gordon 
exits in a rage. Fade out.) (Fade in as 
Ty Scott enters, looking weary, de- 
spondent, and exhausted.) 

Sam: Hello Ty—I'd hoped you'd drop 
arcund, 

Ty: Well— 

Sam: Well what? 

Ty: Well go ahead—bawl me out. 
I'm ready for it. 

Sam: Do you think you need a bawl- 
ing out, Ty? 

Ty: I honestly don’t know why I did 
it... or what was eating me. I guess 
the whole mess hit me when your tele- 
gram arrived this afternoon. I’ve never 
been so scared in all my life. Suddenly 
I realized the seriousness of what I'd 
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done—the irresponsibility of it! And all 
the dirty double-crossing of you I've 
been doing! So I turned the team over 
to Sanders and came right back here to 
get it off my chest. 

Sam (nods, quietly): I'm glad you 
did, Ty. 

Ty: And I’m glad to unload all this 
stuff, Sam. Believe me! Double-crossing 
isn't in my line, Sam; neither is the 
knifing-in-the-back I’ve been giving you 
with the team. (Ashamedly) I implied— 
I let them believe—that you were selling 
them out on this Weatherill deal— 

Sam: I figured it was something like 
that. 

Ty: And then when the team heard 
the announcement of error . . . I don’t 
know how to explain it, Sam, but it 
seemed like they were glad, or relieved, 
or something, that you wouldn't let a 
phony win stand. 

Sam: The double-cross isn’t in their 
line, either. They're a good bunch. They 
wouldn't want a win unless it was a 
straight one. 

Ty: And they seemed so glad you 
were still the guy they always thought 
vou were: honest and decent. They darn 
near cheered when they read your wire. 
They ... they think a lot of you, Sam, 
and the undercutting I tried to do didn't 
really get very far. 

Sam: Well, now, you've said your 
piece. Let me say mine. I’ve been doing 
a let of thinking yesterday and today, 
Ty, and there’s something I want to 
explain to you. (With a smile) This 
whole situation is really as much my 
fault as it is yours, and here’s why— 

(Fade out. 

(Fade in on the telephone, ringing. 
Emmy is coming to answer it. We see 
Sam and Ty finishing up their talk with 
mutual smiles. Sam has an arm around 
Ty’s shoulders.) 

Emmy (at phone): Hello? .. . Yes, 
this is the Elliotts’ residence. . . . Oh, 
President Caldwell, how are you? Yes 
sir, he’s here, talking, to Ty Scott... . 
Yes, sir, he can come to the phone. Just 
a minute. , 

(Sam has been hobbling to the phone 
since he heard Caldwell’s name.) 

Sam (at phone): Hello... Yes, sir. 
.. . You received mv written resigna- 
tion, Doctor Caldwell? (Listens.) Well, 
that’s mighty fine of you, sir. I am re- 
sponsible, of course, but I certainly ap- 
preciate it if you can look at it as one 
lesson Sam Elliott learned the hard 
way. (Listens.) He did? Just a minute, 
sir... . (To Ty) You didn’t tell me you 
went to Dr. Caldwell with the whole 
story. (Ty nods.) Good boy, Ty. (Back 
to phone) Yd like particularly to keep 
this out of the papers, sir. . . . (Listens.) 
No, of course he realizes he can’t stay 
here now. But they need a man with 


we 


Sam: You received my resignation, sir? 


Ty’s qualifications out at Salem College, 
and I thought we might be able to ar- 
range some plan to give him a clean 
start. (Listens.) Tl see you tomorrow, 
then. Thank you, sir. . . . (Hangs up. 
Emmy makes a circle with her thumb 
and forefinger to Ty with a smile.) 

Ty (very directly): Thank you, Sam. 

Sam: Okay. 

(The front door bursts open to admit 
Drue, Spiggot, and Pte.) 

Pete: Hey, Dad, we just saw Duke 
and Sanders and all the gang. They just 
got back. They want to come and see 
you tomorrow. They . . . I can’t explain 
it, but they seemed just like always. 

Ty: They are just like always, Pete. 
Pete stares at him in surprise.) 

Spiccot: Say, what happened to 
Griffin in the mile? He didn’t even come 
close, did he? 

Sam: No, he didn’t. He flubbed it. | 
guess I'll never get that kid to train 
right. (Almost imperceptibly winks at 
Pete.) 

Pete (picks up cue, tries new ap- 
proach): My gosh, did you see the time 
on that race? Spiggot can do that now, 
Dad. By the time he’s in college he'll 
break a record every day! 

Sam: I think he will. 

Spiccot (reacts, his voice breaking 
with pleasure): 1 will? (Looks at clock.) 
Hey, lemme out of here! I gotta get to 
bed! We're having a track meet on Sat- 
urday! (Dashes to front door and out. 
Pete looks at his father and grins. Sam 
grins back.) 

DrueE (to Pete): I told you you'd be 
quite a guy! 

Pete (holds up the little silver heart 
she gave him): I guess it just takes this 
little gimmick a while to get going! 
(Looks at watch and laughs.) Look, if 
you think you can break the record for 
the 440, I'll take you home. 
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Book excerpt: Amazing—and true—adventures of the only living 


white man who has fought giant jaguars .. . with only a spear 


TIGRERO! 


Tigrero (pronounced Tee-GRAIR-o) 
is the title by which the jungle honors 
a man who can kill a man-eating jaguar 
-or tigre as it is called in Brazil—with 
only a spear. Sasha Siemel is probably 
the only white hunter who has ever won 
the title of tigrero. On these pages you 
will read an exciting chapter from his 
book, called Tigrero!, in which he tells 
of his travels into the jungle of Brazil 
to find an old Indian, Joaquim, from 
whom he learns the art of spear-fight- 
ing. 


URING the trip back to the sugar 

mill, my mind burned with one 
consuming idea: I must learn to do 
what Joaquim had done. I had to match 
myself against a tigre! 

Joaquim, I believe, understood my 
feelings; because now and then he 
glanced at me and grinned, as if we 
now shared a secret. I did not speak 
to him of my intention to learn spear- 
fighting while we were walking home- 
ward; but after that, several times a 
week, I met him before dawn and 
we went out into the forest together. 

The old man was thorough as well 
as patient; and it was well that he 
was, or I would not have survived the 
first test of combat. He knew with the 
natural wisdom of an Indian how dan- 
gerous the eagerness of a young man 
might be; and he guarded against my 
overconfidence. 

With my first actual fight—not alone, 
for Joaquim never would let me go 
into the jungle alone—I was able to 
prove, almost fatally to myself, the 
wisdom of his caution. He had _ in- 
structed me in the habits of animals, 
elling me how a tigre might be ex- 
yected to charge. But he could not 
ell me—since only experience can teach 
certain things—how to sense the mood 
of the tigre. The hunter must know 
from the way the cat bunches its claws 
and raises its haunches slightly, whether 
it will charge or slink away. And he 
must be able to judge in a split second 
whether it will charge low or come in 
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a bounding leap, since each requires 
different tactics with the spear. 


One morning, perhaps a fortnight 
later, our five dogs suddenly struck 
tigre spoor about an hour after dawn. 
It was a deep print, but Joaquim de- 
cided it was not a large animal. The 
softness of the ground can measure the 
time since the track was made, as well 
as the weight; and he judged the track 
was about an hour old, 

I had my newly made zagaya®, about 
equal to Joaquim’s in size, but with a 
better blade and finer temper. I also 
had my pistol in my holster. We un- 
leashed the dogs and started after them; 
and it was only a few minutes before 
Valente’s sharp cry told us the tigre 
was at bay. We broke through a stand 
of thicket and saw him, pacing in a 
nervous half-circle, facing the dogs. It 
was a young male, obviously angry as 
well as surprised by the yapping of 
the dogs, but it did not seem ready to 
attack until Joaquim and I started 
across the clearing. 

Suddenly, with that unpredictable 
nature that is so characteristic of the 
beast, it turned and started toward me. 
I had my spear in my hand, and 
Joaquim suddenly flashed his arm for- 
ward in a signal for me to take the 
charge. I held my spear staff in both 
hands, one two feet from the cross-bar, 
as Joaquim had instructed me, and the 
other back toward the butt-end. The 
point was held low, ready to bring it 
up quickly as the animal jumped for 
my head. 


A Tigre Is Charging 

There is no use saying I was not 
afraid. Although only a few seconds 
elapsed from the moment we stepped 
into the clearing until the cat was 
loping toward me, it seemed like a 
lifetime of suspense. Fortunately, there 
is no time for rumination when a tigre 
is charging. The cat was still perhaps 
thirty feet away, and I was gripping 
the spear-handle and getting set for the 
charge, when it swerved suddenly and 
ran a few steps broadside to us, feinting 
for an opening. I remained in frozen 
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suspense, turning my body to keep the 
spear pointed at the animal. 

Vaguely I saw Joaquim to my left 
but I was concentrating entirely on the 
movements of the cat. At that instant 
it charged. I held the point low, as 
Joaquim had taught me, intending to 
bring it up as the tigre leaped. But it 
did not leap. It came running right at 
me, its snarling face almost level with 
the ground. In desperation I lunged 
forward, hoping to drive the spear into 
its throat, but I missed the head com- 
pletely, striking the shoulder. 

The force of the blow threw the 
tigre slightly to my left, which got me 
momentarily out of range of the flailing 
paw. But it also carried me sprawling 
forward, so that I almost pitched head- 
long to the ground. 

At the instant I pitched forward, 
the tigre’s snarl became a scream. I 
flung myself sideways, trying to keep 
my left hand gripping the spear, and 
scrambled away, almost on my knees. 
Joaquim had risen like a brown wraith 
on the other side of the cat. As I rolled 
out of reach, I saw the tigre twist 
over, its claws distended as it struck 
in furious but helpless sweeps at the 
ghost-like figure of Joaquim, dancing 
almost above the prone beast, 

It was over in a few seconds. I had 
rolled out of reach and was reaching 
for my spear, which apparently had 
been pulled out of the shoulder and 
was on the ground, when the tigre 
suddenly became limp. I did not realize 
immediately how close to death I had 
been. 

The old Indian looked across the 
dead body of the tigre, and all he said 
was: 

“You charge too quick, senor.” 

Later, when I reviewed my _per- 
formance on this first spear-fight in 
which I took part, I realized why 
Joaquim did not want me to hunt tigres 
alone. The lightning strokes I had now 
seen him deliver twice against a cat 
charging past him were not the things 
one learns in a few days of hunting. 
The timing and the sureness of the 
spearthrust were the result of many 
spear-fights. 

During the weeks that followed I 





began to absorb the old Indian’s cun- 
ning. His art was not merely that of 
spear-fighting. Although I was no giant, 
Joaquim was physically almost frail be- 
side me. But he had learned self-control 
and economy of movement; an effort- 
less style; and above all, he knew how 
to think with the animal. 

It was not skill and courage alone 
that made Joaquim Guato a great 
hunter. It was a power of concentra- 
tion upon the fight itself that was in- 
tense while it lasted; and it enabled 
this old Indian, who must have been 
well over sixty, to pit his puny strength 
against an animal twice his size, 

Joaquim could actually outthink a 
tigre, using cunning where physical 
strength could not have prevailed. And 
from his great store of jungle knowl- 
edge, he sought to teach me. Why he 
did this I do not know. Perhaps he 
had an inner desire to pass on to some- 
one not of his tribe or origin the knowl- 
edge and skill he possessed and which, 
so far as I know, was not achieved by 
any other Indian of his day. 


Sitting beside the fire of a night 
camp in the jungle, with my dog Va- 
lente crouched nearby, watching us 
from between his paws with his soft 
brown eyes full of affection and mild 
bewilderment, I listened to the old 
Indian pour out his hunting lore in 
anecdotes of great battles. 


On the Ground or in a Tree? 


He explained how to tell, from the 
roar of a tigre, whether it is on the 
ground or in a tree. The big cats sel- 
dom roar while they are perched in a 
tree, since it is their instinct to crouch 
quietly in comparative concealment, 
and not disclose their presence until 
they pounce on their prey. 

Studying tracks, to determine when 
a cat has passed by, is the first rule 
of hunting. Each footprint bears the 
marks of a story. A soft track in wet 
ground is new if the ridges between 
the toes are still moist; since they dry 
quickly, the tracker can gauge almost 
the exact hour that the track was 
made. The best clue to the age of a 
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track, however, is the dog. If it is an 
old footprint, the dog will sniff and 
worry around the spot; but if the track 
is fresh, the dog will immediately 
bound off in the direction taken by the 
animal. 

These and many other things I 
learned, prowling through the jungle 
with Joaquim. He showed me, by 
demonstration and later in spear-fights, 
how to judge which way the tigre will 
attack—whether at a full run along the 
ground, charging or leaping; or by an 
evasive, worrying attack. 

The old man seemed to delight in 
having a willing audience for his 
stories; and now and then, would 
boastfully recite his accomplishments. 

“Only a man without fear can face 
the tigre and come out alive,” he said; 
and pointing a long, gnarled finger at 
me, he said: “If you are such a man, 
Senor Siemel, you will profit by my 
knowledge and you will become a ti- 
grero.” 

I have since come to believe that 
what Joaquim said about fear actually 
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concerns entirely different emotions. I 
have felt fear, even when facing a tigre, 
because of something that went wrong 
at the moment and left my plan of 
fighting confused for a second or two. 
But two things a man must never lose: 
his confidence and his power of concen- 
tration. The latter is perhaps the most 
valuable asset of all; and Joaquim had 
it to an inordinate degree. 

Joaquim taught me the patience of 
a hunter; the care that must be given to 
every detail of tracking. I have watched 
him study a track and the area around 
it for an hour; and then return to re- 
examine it when some further detail 
of the tracking failed to develop as he 
expected. Each thing that happened, 
as we roved through the forests and 
on the pantanal, would be explained. 
carefully and patiently; and his black 
eves would bore into mine, until he was 
certain I understood. 

In later years I realized how deeply 
the old man understood hunting; and— 
as they say of airplane pilots—there are 
many old hunters and many bold hunt- 
ters; but there are few old bold hunters. 
Confidence and concentration are 
needed; but recklessness and careless- 
ness are never assets of the true hunter. 

During these weeks I fought side 
by side with Joaquim against several 
tigres; and on our second trip after my 
first blundering and almost fatal effort, 
I drove home the spear that killed the 
cat, It was a moment of exultation, 
but the edge was taken off by the 
knowledge that I had not done it alone. 
Joaquim was with me, diverting the 
tigre until I was set for the charge: 
and had I failed to meet the charge, 
that iron blade of his would have. been 
driven home. 

My confidence grew with each spear- 
fight, yet I could not persuade Joaquim 
to let me tackle a tigre alone. 

“You have many years for hunting— 
but only one moment to die,” he said, 
rather sententiously, it seemed. 


My Chance Comes 


The hot season moved in, with the 
steaming breath of the jungle in the 
air; and torrential rains swept over the 
pantanal. We were on the fringe of the 
marshes, above the low area where 
flood waters made a treacherous morass 
of the ancient swamps. The animals of 
the jungle began their annual exodus 
from the lowlands as the rains started, 
and the tigres, driven to the higher 
grounds, began to prowl at night 
through the grasslands. 

“I must go far to the northwest.” 
Joaquim said to me one day. “There are 
reports of a tigre who kills not onh 
cattle, but men in the pantanal.” 

I remained at Senor Pinto’s place. It 
was while Joaquim was out in the 
pantanal that word was brought of a 


tigre spotted in the capao about a day’s 
ride from Senor Pinto’s farm. 

I had not wished to hunt alone while 
Joaquim was at the sugar farm, for 
fear of hurting the old Indian’s feelings; 
but this seemed to me to be the op- 
portunity I “had wanted. Senor Pinto 
wished to send one or two of his 
vaqueros, but I declined, explaining 
that I would take my gun as well as 
the spear, and my dog Valente, with 
two other hunting dogs from the farm. 

“You will do well to remember the 
old saying, my friend—a dead hunter 
brings home no rabbit for the pot,” 
Senor Pinto said. “Perhaps you had 
best leave your spear at home. The 
tigre may not know that you are a 
pupil of the great Joaquim, eh?” 

The old man grinned at me. I think 
he understood the desire that had been 
burning in me for so many months. 

Long before dawn I was up, pre- 
paring to leave. Senor Pinto came to 
my hut, bringing a tray with a steaming 
pot of maté. I had sharpened and 
tested the blade of my spear the night 
before; and now I had it carefully 
placed in a leather sheath. I took the 
Winchester, but I had mentally re- 
solved that el tigre would not die with 
my bullet in its heart if it decided to 
fight on the ground. 

“Vay com Deus!” the old man said, 
after I finished the maté and was ready 
to depart. “Bring back a head that I 
can mount over my gate as a warning 
that a tigrero lives here.” He laughed 
jovially, but I felt he was really wor- 
ried about my safety, 

Perhaps I was, also; but I did not 
admit it, even to myself. Just as the 
gray streaks of dawn were dividing 
the sky from the forest in the east, I 
mounted my mule, Beduino, and with 
Valente and the other dogs on leash, 
started down the trail toward the river 
on what was to be the greatest ad- 
venture. of my life. 

For a half day I rode through high 
marsh grass. My direction was to the 
south and west; and now and then from 
a rise in the rolling terrain I saw the 
gleam of the Sao Laurenco River where 
the sun, far to the north; caught an 
open expanse of water. Forests filled 
the lowlands along the river, and for 
the most part obscured the river itself 
from my view; but I could determine 
my general position from the curving 
body of the jungle, winding along the 
valley like a massive green snake. 

I kept to the higher ground south 
of the river because I did not want 
to become lost; and after traveling 
some twenty kilometers over wild brush 
country, I began to look for some 
of the landmarks Senor Pinto’s vaquero 
had described. It was late in the after- 
noon when I rode out upon the edge 
of a line of red clay cliffs and looked 


down from this eminence upon the 
rolling country beneath, sloping west- 
ward toward the Sao Laurenco. 

Valente stood beside my mule, sur- 
veying the country in a serious and 
dignified way, as befitted the leader of 
the pack; while the other dogs ran 
along the rim of the cliff, sniffing vigor- 
ously. The loneliness of the country 
was deeply etched in the vast panorama 
of marshlands, mottled with great 
patches of forest. I felt almost a shiver 
of apprehension . . . perhaps at the 
silence of the wild place. Except for 
the rustle of the dogs in the thickets 
(I had unleashed them for a brief rest, 
and they were wandering through the 
brush) there was nothing to mar the 
profound stillness. 

I have never felt fear of the jungle, 
but at this moment I felt its solitude. 
In an area of perhaps a hundred square 
miles, I was probably the only living 
human—and certainly the only white 
man. All of the ancient mystery of this 
age-old land, that had been steaming in 
alternating cycles of floods and parched 
heat for millions of years, seemed to 
rise in the flat mists that hung over 
the deep jungle below. If my bones 
were left to bleach under this tropical 
sun, they would bleach unmarked and 
untended until the slow corrosion of 
nature would reduce them in actual 
fact to the dust from which they came. 

Finally I gathered the dogs, climbed 
on Beduino and we rode slowly along 
the rim of the cliff until we came to 
a depression where flood waters had 
eroded the bank. We found a way 
down to the floor of the valley, and 
I followed this dry stream-bed across 
the marsh grass; knowing it would lead 
to a water hole. 

~The water hole was not large; but 

it was probably the only one in the 
immediate vicinity. The ground was 
heavily blanketed with thickets, which 
were almost impenetrable in_ places. 
Finally: Valente yelped and dived to- 
ward a small tunnel, apparently an 
animal trail, made by peccari or caytett, 
boring through the brush. 

I had dismounted, and using my 
machete*, 1 cut through several yards 
of thickets until T could lead Beduino 
into the more open space beyond. A 
few yards ahead the gray bank of a 
water hole was visible through the 
tangled brush. It struck me that this 
would be an extremely unfavorable 
spot for a meeting with the tigre. 
In all the spear-fights I had seen or 
taken part in, there had been an open 
area, apparently selected by the cun- 
ning Joaquim in some instinctive way; 
but here, except for the area immedi- 
ately around the water hole, there was 
nothing but brush thickets. 
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Valente gave a sudden tug at the 
leash. I followed to the edge of the 
depression, which was partly covered 
at the center with a pool of dark, turgid 
water. There were many animal tracks 
in the caked mud surface near the 
bank, most of them quite old. At the 
far side, near a wet but waterless 
inlet, where the bank was only a few 
feet from the edge of the water, I saw 
the large tracks of a tigre. Holding the 
tugging Valente on leash, I crouched 
down and examined the marks of the 
big cat. The ridges between the claws 
seemed moist. I concluded the tigre had 
been there during the morning. 

Valente was whining and the other 
dogs were yapping in sharp, eager 
voices, I was confronted with a prob- 
lem: if the tigre were close by, it would 
be better to tether Beduino and fol- 
low the dogs on foot through the brush; 
but if it had gone some distance, I 
would have to return for the mule and 
thus lose the trail. 

There was also the possibility that if 
the tigre had not gone far, it might 
circle behind me and attack the mule, 
which would be powerless to defend 
itself or to run. Valente meanwhile 
was looking back at me feverishly, as 
if to say: “All right, master—we have 
found the track of the brute! Why do 
we not start after it?” 


On the Trail 


It struck me there were many prob- 
lems that had been previously solved 
by Joaquim to which I did not know 
the answers; and in addition to having 
responsibility for my own success now, 
I also had the responsibility for the 
animals. 

Finally I decided—while Valente was 
nearly yanking my arm off in his haste 
to be on the track of our prey—that I 
would follow the trail on Beduino; 
and if we had the tigre within range, 
I would unleash the dogs and go after 
it afoot. This seemed the wiser course; 
and it turned out to be the best one. 
We followed the tracks of the tigre 
through perhaps a mile of thick brush 
and low, spreading trees of the capao, 
and then came out upon marsh grass. 

The tigre apparently had headed out 
across the marsh grass toward the 
deeper jungle beyond; and I was now 
confronted with the problem of follow- 
ing it through the high grass and per- 
haps in the end being stalked by the 
tigre itself. It was not unusual, I 
knew, for a big cat, finding itself trailed 
by dogs, to circle and pounce on its 
pursuers from ambush; and since a 
tigre makes far less noise in the grass 
than a dog or a human, this is not too 
difficult a trick. 

I was beginning to feel more than 
the solitude of the jungle; I was learn- 
ing the deeper problem—not of loneli- 
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ness, but of survival. My fate and that 
of my dogs would rest on my making 
the proper decision. It was also getting 
close to nightfall, and I wanted a 
place to make night camp where 
Beduino and the dogs would be safe 
from attack in the darkness. 

We pushed across perhaps three kilo- 
meters of thick, head-high grass, Va- 
lente following the tracks of the tigre, 
until we were almost to the fringe of a 
deeper jungle beyond the marsh grass. 
Then, from the changing tone of Va- 
lente’s whining yaps, and the way he 
circled back and forth, I realized he 
had lost the trail. I unleashed the dogs 
and after several minutes of scurrying 
about, they came back to gaze at me, 
as if waiting for my infallible divina- 
tion as to what to do next. 

It was nearly night, and I had only 
a small amount of water; but there was 
evidence of water from the buriti 
palms which were visible among the 
trees. I decided to push a little way 
into the forest. Water can usually be 
obtained by driving a hole near a buriti 
palm, and letting it fill up. However, 
we came to the edge of a small stream 
with pools of clear water, and after 
carefully selecting an open space with 
no heavy tree branches above it for 
a lurking cat to crouch upon, I hobbled 
the mule and set up night camp. 

Valente crouched with the other dogs 
on a blanket I had laid near a small 
fire which I had built—not as protection 
against prowling beasts, because a tigre 
will attack around a fire as soon as any 
place, but to provide a circle of light 
in which I could see the dogs and the 
mule. After feeding the animals and 
myself, I sat with my back against a 
tree and my rifle beside me, prepared 
to sleep as well as I could. 
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Whenever I awoke I replenished the 
glowing fire with a few sticks, and the 
crackle would arouse the dozing dogs 
for a moment. Each time they would 
lift their heads and gaze furtively into 
the blackness that swallowed every- 
thing that surrounded us. Then I would 
close my eyes and attempt to take an- 
other nap, but I did not feel much like 
sleeping. On the whole it was not a 
very restful night. 


Night Vigil 

On many nights, traveling with a 
friend, Apparicio, I had remained 
awake for long hours, listening to the 
myriad sounds of the jungle, and seek- 
ing to identify them and to interpret 
their meaning. This is instinctive with 
those who travel in wild places and 
sleep by a camp fire at night; but that 
was nothing like the feeling I experi- 
enced this night. 

I found myself staring into the 
blackness beyond the dull rim of light 
from the glowing fire, and feeling the 
strange mystery of the jungle at night. 
There were things not identifiable, or 
even capable of being sensed outward- 
ly. Yet I felt them within my own 
senses. 

For example, I closed my eyes at 
one moment, and tried to understand 
what the tigre would do, if it were 
prowling around the camp site. I con- 
cluded it would watch us, and then 
skulk off, having no possible reason— 
unless it were hungry—for attacking 
that red glowing spot in the blackness. 
I looked into the black ring of trees 
and tried to understand the deep quiet 
of the jungle at night; and I think I 
actually understood how an animal 
would feel, crouching in suspension 
between sleep and wakefulness, hav- 
ing no desire to attack anv living 
thing, but ready to defend itself at the 
slightest unfamiliar sound. 

There are many animals that prow] 
in the jungle at night, and a few of 
these I heard . . . the soft gnashing of 
teeth of the caytetti; and once I saw 
a gleam of eves beyond the fire. I 
reached for my rifle, but whatever the 
animal was, it scurried off and I re- 
sumed my vigil. 

By the time the first streaks of light 
began to outline the trees and the 
marsh grass to the east, I was fully 
awake and actually refreshed; and 
above all, I felt as if I had passed 
through a kind of inner change. The 
vigorousness of the morning air, which 
was cool at this time of the year, 
filled me with a sensation of strength 
and sureness which I had not felt the 
day before. It was as if the night I 
had passed alone in the deep silence 
of the jungle had poured into me a 
confidence and an awareness of the jun- 
gle’s power, and also of my own power. 
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I still felt that sense of solitary re- 
sponsibility for what I was doing—for 
my own life, and the lives of the ani- 
mals; but I no longer had any doubt 
as to my own capacity. 

Valente picked up the trail less than 
an hour after we left the night camp; 
and before the sun was above the rim 
of the capao to the east, Beduino was 
running along after the dogs. I knew 
from the tone of Valente’s bark—a deep 
baving, that came full out of the dog’s 
throat, rather than a whining yelp—and 
from the straight run the dogs made, 
without scurrying to one side and the 
other, that the tigre was not far ahead. 

After a mile of rapid pursuit, the 
dogs’ barks changed from eager baying 
to a sharp, snarling crescendo, and I 
knew the tigre was at bay. 

I rode close to the place from which 
the noise was coming, dismounted and 
fastened Beduino’s reins to a_ thorn 
bush. I pulled my spear from the sheath 
and also took my rifle, since the cat 
might be in a tree where it could not 
be reached with a spear. Then I pushed 
forward through the high grass. 

The brush country was not good for 
spear-fighting . . . I knew that, from all 
Joaquim had told me. Also, it was un- 
familiar ground. But IT had no vhoice in 
the matter—since I could not return 
to Beduino and leave the dogs. So I 
shoved my way through the grass and 
brush. 

I saw the dogs sooner than I had ex- 
pected. They were near a patch of 
brush and that surrounded a 
thicket of palms. From the direction of 
their snapping and barking, I knew 
the tigre must be in the thicket. I laid 
my rifle against a branch, and holding 
the spear in readiness, shuffled 
tiously toward the bank of brush. 

As I approached, I could hear the 
low, throaty snarl of the tigre, even in 
the din of the dogs’ barking and grow]- 
ing. It seemed to say: “Leave me alone, 
and Ill leave you alone.” 

I got close enough to probe with my 
spear into the grass; but still I had not 
located the position of the tigre. The 
hoarse grumbling was now a snarl, 
as if the patience of the big beast were 
rapidly thinning. The sounds from the 
cat were quite audible; but I had no 
idea of the direction from which they 
came. 

My hands had become slightly damp, 
from the heat and from sweating in 
the palms. I knew the next few seconds 
would decide my fate. But I had no 
way I could think of that would pro- 
voke the cat into revealing its position. 
Once I heard a slight rustle in the 
brush, and turned to face that point; 
but the next instant I heard a low, 
throaty snarl ending in a cough, several 
feet away. 

By this time I dared not retreat or 
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cau- 


change my tactics. If I turned away 
for an instant, I would expose myself 
to an attack I might not be able to 
meet; and if I shoved the spear into 
the brush, I would be out of position 
to meet an attack. 


Tigre at Bay 


While I was concentrating on this 
problem the tigre suddenly increased 
the tempo of its growls. The first rum- 
ble of protest changed to a snarling 
roar. The dogs were at one side, and 
I was afraid the animal might charge 
them, forcing me to defend them from 
the flank. It would be almost impossi- 
ble to drive the spear into a vital spot 
of a tigre charging the dogs; and I was 
just about to go for my gun, and take 
a chance on a shot at the tigre as it 
came out of the brush, when I caught 
a flash of black and yellow in the grass, 
almost instantly followed by a terrify- 
ing roar. 

The tigre was charging at me, and 
almost instinctively, I lowered the 
spear to meet it. The charge was low; 
and the sight of that snarling face, con- 
torted with animal rage and the scream- 
ing sound that came from the pink 
cavern of its throat, was so sudden I 
was startled rather than, frightened. I 
believe surprise saved me, because 
my own reaction was as instinctive as 
anything | have ever done. I hal no 
time to decide between one thing or 
another; and I think I reacted auto- 
matically. As the tigre hurled _ itself 
at me, I jabbed sharply upward with 
the spear and caught it full in the chest. 

Then the tigre did something else I 
had not expected. It wrested _ itself 
from the spear and backed off. The 
blood was spurting from the wound in 
its chest, and I knew the tigre was 
badly wounded—but I did not know 
how soon it would die. All at once, my 
mind concentrated on one thought; I 
must provoke the tigre into a quick 
charge, so that it would have enough 
force to impale itself on my spear. 

I remembered Joaquim’s trick of dis- 
tracting the tigre. Carefully keeping my 
balance, so I would be ready for a 
charge, I quickly kicked out and 
knocked a cloud of sand toward the cat. 
The effect was instantaneous. With a 
roar that came like a horrid gargle 
from its throat, the cat lunged at me 
again, and this time I drove the spear 
into its chest, aimed straight at the 
dying heart. 

The tigre had almost no fight, once 
I drove in the spear, There was very 
little of the furious wrestling between 
man and beast that I had seen in the 
first fight between Joaquim and the 
tigre. Within a few seconds the hulk 
of the cat suddenly softened and grew 
limp. 

For the first few seconds, I doubt 


if I was conscious of anything except 
a terrible weariness. Oddly enough, my 
first thought was that if the battle had 
lasted another minute, the tigre would 
have killed me. It seemed to me that 
I was in such a state of weakness I 
could not have held the spear. Later I 
realized that this was merely a_ re- 
action from the concentrated energy I 
had used up during the short time that 
the fight lasted. 

I looked down at the face of the 
tigre. The eyes had closed, and the 
regal face was still. At that moment 
I felt a bond between myself and that 
tigre which nothing can ever efface. 

I removed the hide—not as a trophy 
of victory, but because I wanted some 
visible reminder of this moment. And 
I thought of Joaquim, and wondered 
how he would take my lone hunt. I 
had, in a sense, violated the injunctions 
of my teacher not to hunt alone—al- 
though I owed no particular obligation 
to him in that respect, Yet I wanted 
his approval. 

As I rode back across the marsh- 
lands and over the ridge with the red 
clay cliffs, I had a strange feeling that 
I had left something unrecoverable in 
the jungle behind me. This was a turn- 
ing point in my life! I had lived for six 
years with the tliought of this con- 
quest of a jungle tigre burning like 
a living image in my mind. I had 
fought alone in the jungle with a man- 
killing animal that is, in its way, the 
lord of that part of creation. I was 
alone among men, and the sense of 
loneliness persisted. 

I rode back into the vard at Senor 
Pinto’s casa, dumping the hide at the 
corral where I asked one of the animal 
handlers to salt and tan it. Senor Pinto 
came out and examined the skin care- 
fully, noting the rents in the throat and 
chest, and nodded. 

A few days later, Joaquim returned 
from his hunting trip to the north. He 
looked at the skin, which was stretched 
out to dry. He had heard of my hunt 
from the vaqueros who tended Senor 
Pinto’s small herd of cattle, and his 
black eyes glittered. 

“You did well to kill that animal,” 
he said. “It is a big cat, and I see from 
the skin you had to strike twice.” 

I told him what had happened; and 
again he nodded, 

“A wounded tigre may run away,” 
he said. “A dying one never! You might 
have retreated, but your dogs would 
not have left.” 

He looked at me with his dark, beady 
eyes; and then he awkwardly put out 
his hand. I took it, and he pumped 
mine up and down. 

“You are a tigrero!” he exclaimed. 
His wrinkled old face lighted with 
pleasure. It was the old hunter’s acco- 
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Letter Box 


What is your opinion? You write it; we'll 
print it. Address your letters to “Letter 
Box,” Literary Cavalcade, 33 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 


After receiving four issues of Literary 
Cavalcade, 1 have come to the conclusion 
that this publication is definitely one of the 
finest of school magazines. 
> This is the first year I have subscribed. 
I enjoy it so much that I plan to continue my subscription 


even after graduation. 

Your policy of publishing stories and poems written by 
girls and boys of my age especially attracts me. It makes 
me want to progress in the field of writing. 

Joan Perry 
Girls Catholic H. S. 
Hays, Kansas 


Thumbs Up for “Thunder Road” 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to say that I thoroughly enjoyed reading 
“Thunder Road,” by William Campbell Gault (February 
L. C.). 

I have read some of Gault’s other stories, and hope you'll 
print more by him in the future. 

Patricia Hendrix 


Red Bluff (Calif.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

In my opinion the book excerpt “Thunder Road” is a good 
example of what every Rodder dreams. I enjoyed the story 
very much and I’m sure the other Rodders all over the 
country did, too. Let’s have more. 

Vern Smith 
Clinton (lowa) H. S. 


Blast Away! 


Dear Editor: 

I refer to that inane article on space travel that you chose 
to insult our intelligence with. I presume that the book was 
written as a space primer for grade schools. Mr. Poole says 
nothing that hasn’t been said before by Ley, by Clarke, and 
by Collier's symposium. 

Does Mr. Poole really expect to be taken seriously when 
he completely neglects the main problem facing Von Braun 
and the other dreamers? What type fuel is his ship going to 
use? Hydrazine-ammonia plus nitric acid? Chemical pro- 
pellants (ozone and metallic hydride) and orbital refueling? 
Hydrazine plus nitric acid? Alcohol plus liquid oxygen? 
Or are we going to wait for atomic power? 

Mr. Poole goes into details explaining why space is not 
empty and then refers to the vacuum of space. His space 
station has a series of airlocks for no reason. The moonship 
reaches a maximum speed of 25,000 mph. Why this is the 
maximum speed will remain one of life’s great mysteries. 
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And after a day the speed is reduced to 6,000 mph! Darn 
good trick if you can do it. This is the coasting speed! Some- 
body tell Mr. Poole that spaceships don’t coast. They fall. 
Just like off a cliff. Great fun till you hit the ground. In space 
you fall toward the sun. Coasting implies friction and gravity. 
In space there is neither. The concept is impossible. 

And those illustrations! Incredibly crude. Except for 
Bonestell’s painting. But why didn’t you use one of his black- 
and-white drawings instead of a painting that reproduced 
quite poorly? 

Those of us who read science fiction are generally as 
space-wise as a citizen can become. So we are either annoyed 
and/or amused by this article. But there are many students 
who will believe very word. Cavalcade has committed the 
worst possible sin. You are guilty of spreading ignorance. 

Jean and John Courtois 
Appleton (Wis.) Sr. H. S. 


(This is an excerpt from the letter we have received from 
Jean and John Courtois. Unfortunately space does not permit 
us to publish all of it. We realize that a good many of our 
readers have been space travel enthusiasts for some time 
and have done a considerable amount of reading about this 
subject. To such “space-wise” readers the excerpt from the 
book Your Trip Into Space by Lynn Poole that appeared in 
the December Cavalcade may have suggested that we were 
“off our rockets.” We concede that this excerpt was prob- 
ably about as informative to readers who already know their 
interplanetary data as an elementary arithmetic book would 
be to mathematician Albert Einstein. Though even Einstein 
may have once gazed at an elementary text with consid- 
erable respect. 

We must add in all fairness, however, that Mr. Poole takes 
up a good many of the more technical aspects of astronautics 
in some of the chapters that did not appear in Cavalcade. 
For instance, in a chapter called “Fuel for Firing,” Jean and 
John will find that Mr. Poole answers a number of the ques- 
tions they raise on this subject. 

Next month we'll publish one or two other letters on ow 
rocket sense—or nonsense.—Editors.) 








Ciuckleba~ 


Deep in tne Heart of Texas 


“Texas brags, and the rest of the country whines about it. 
[ got terribly tired of listening to them yammer about the 
glories of their state. The underlying reason for my irrita- 
tion was this: they say they’ve got the biggest this and the 
most that and the goldarndest this and the ripsnortinest 
that, and they go on and on with it—and the maddening 
thing about it is: they've really got it!” 

So says humorist H. Allen Smith. Another humorist, 
Boyce House, claims that Texans exaggerate because Texas 
is the land where exaggerations—horned frogs, giant cacti, 
big winds, temperatures that drop 40 degrees in a few hours 
-are the truth. So judge for yourself this “true” fish story: 

Several fishermen on a train were talking about the big 
mes they'd caught. A Texan, a modest fellow, just sat 
listening. Finally one of the others asked him how big 
the fish got to be in Texas. 

“Oh, not very big,” the Texan said. “Maybe 10 or 11 
nches.” 

“That’s not much,” the other men said. 

“Well, of course, we measure them between the eyes,” 
the Texan explained. 


Point with a Plow 


Texans make good athletes. Another Boyce House story, 
retold by writers Sid Ross and Karl Kohrs in a recent 
Parade, is about the football coach at the University of 
Texas. The coach often drives into the back country to 




















Ray Helle in the American Weekly 


‘| wrote home for a nice big check. Here’s what they sent.’ 


look for prospective players. Whenever he sees a young 
man working in the fields, he stops. 
“Son,” the coach says, “which way is the nearest town?” 
If the boy points with his finger, the coach drives on. 
But if the lad casually picks up the plow in one hand and 
points with it, he gets a lecture on the beauties of the 
University. 


Pie and Ice Cream 


om 

The Texan doesn’t seem to mind if you kid about his 
state—just so long as you don’t ignore it! And he shows 
surprising patience with “foreigners” who show janorane 
about Texas. This probably explains why the teacher in 
Austin didn’t flunk the student, newly-arrived from Ciicag 
who was asked what the Alamo is and who answered: 
“That’s pie with ice cream.” 

Speaking of the Alamo, there’s the story about the Yankee 
who turned up in a little Texas town. Lolling on the porch 
one blistering afternoon, he heard one of the natives boast 
casually about the heroes of the Alamo. 

The Texan turned to the Yankee and dirawled a challenge: 
“Tll bet you never had anybody so brave around Boston.” 

The Yankee picked up the gauntlet, shifted in his chair, 
and asked, “Did you ever hear of Paul Revere?” 

“Paul Revere?” the Texan sneered. “Say, isn’t he the guy 
who ran for help?” 


Eyes of Texas 


We'll let H. Allen Smith have the last word with another 
example of Texas “patriotism.” “In Alpine, Texas, we began 
to acquire an awareness of the fact that Texans regard 
their state not only as a country in itself, but a world 
in itself. At a football game, just as we reached our seats. 
the school band paraded onto the field, went into 
position facing the crowd, and everyone stood up. The 
men removed their hats and placed them over their hearts 
and those without hats placed their hands there. I waited 
for the opening bars of the Star-Spangled Banner, but they 
didn’t come. Instead the band played I’ve Been Workin’ on 
the Railroad. That is unofficially the Texas anthem, and 
when it is played strong men bow their heads and some- 
times make a silent vow to destroy Oklahoma. 

“The tune is the railroad song, but the words are dif- 
ferent, and the anthem is called The Eyes of Texas Are 
Upon You. This was a phrase used frequently years ago by 
the president of the young University at Austin. One day 
when the students were getting up a campus minstrel show, 
they decided to poke some fun at the prexy’s nagging cry 
concerning the eyes of Texas. They used the railroad tune 
and wrote new words, and the joke became an anthem, and 
today if you are in Texas and hear that music and don’t 
get to your feet, you're likely to be jerked there.” 


Place your order now for additional copies of the May Cavalcade, 


the Annual Writing Awards Issue, 50 cents a copy 





particular interest to English classes. 

The Unicorn in the Garden is the 
United Productions of America ani- 
mated-cartoon version of James Thur- 
ber’s imaginative fable of the same 
name, Students interested in this film 
may enjoy further acquaintance with 
Thurber’s essays. (This essay is con- 
tained in the Thurber Carnival; Mr. 
Thurber’s most recent book of essays is 
Thurber Country.) 

Executive Suite, the movie based on 
the novel of the same name by Cameron 
Hawley, is recommended particularly 
for mature students. One of the chief 
interests of both the film and the book 
is that business is viewed both in its 
vital relation to the American way of 
life and in respect to the opportunities 
for creative expression which it offers to 
the individual. 

The excerpt from the novel which 
accompanies the pictures from the 
movie suggests the main theme cf the 
story of Executive Suite, and brings up 
several questions worth discussing with 
students: Do you agree that it is all- 
essential to be able to take pride in 
the work you do? Would you rather do 
work you could tuke pride in for a small 
salary than to do work you could not 
take pride in for a larger salary? Do 
you think that most “clock-watchers,” 
office chatterboxes, and lazy employees 
have become this way because their 
work is not such that they can take 
pride in it? Or do you think that in 
most cases they fail to realize that their 
work, if well done, would be something 
they could take pride in? Explain your 
*inswer by using concrete illustrations. 

The excerpt from Executive Suite 
also suggests that the leader of a busi- 
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ness must understand the importance 
of giving his employees reason to take 
pride in the work they do. This same 
necessary element in leadership is the 
theme of our play (p. 24), “Quite a 
Guy.” After students have read the ex- 
cerpt from Executive Suite, ask them to 
discuss: (a) what Don Walling con- 
ceives of as the responsibility of a busi- 
ness leader to his employees; (b) how 
this conception of leadership applies to 
the situations in which Sam and Pete 
Elliott found themselves in “Quite a 
Guy.” 

Note: Executive Suite will be re- 
leased sometime in April. 


Play for Class Production 
“Quite a Guy” (p. 24) 

This play is suitable for class pro- 
duction either as a radio program or 
an assembly program. 

Before the class prepares the play 
for presentation, have them discuss 
these questions pertaining to the ma- 
jor themes: What qualities do you con- 
sider most necessary for good leader- 
ship? What are the qualities which 
make good fcllowers? Are these qual- 
ities actually the same—or similar? 

Before students answer these ques- 
{ions, have them, answer the following 
specific questions: In what respects was 
Sam Elliott a good leader? In what 
respects was he not? In what respects 
was Pete Elliott a good leader? In what 
respects was he not? Were Sam and 
Pete to blame when Ty and Spiggot 
resented their leadership? If so, why? 
Were Ty and Spiggot themselves at 
fault in refusing to cooperate with Sam 
and Pete? If so, how? 


By Shafer from the Saturday Review of Literature 


“Remember your obligations, man—the five selections you 
promised to take from the book club!” 
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Class Composition—Writing a 
Scenario 


“The Dead Run” (p. 8) 


This suspense-filled short story easily 
suggests a movie of the Alfred Hitch- 
cock variety. Ask your students to draw 
up a scenario for a movie or TV version 
of the story. 


Procedure 


1. Have the class outline a sequence 
of scenes for the scenario. They should 
decide, first, whether a movie would be 
more effective if it followed the story 
sequence (beginning with Randall on 
the rock and back-tracking to the hotel 
terrace, then returning to Randall on 
the rock), or whether the sequence 
should be rearranged. 

If the students choose to follow the 
order of the story, they may need to 
use a narrator—reading sections from 
the story—in order to explain the flash- 
back to the hotel terrace. (Randall him- 
self cannot explain the flash-back, as he 
is alone on the rock at the beginning, 
and does not speak.) If they use a nar- 
rator, he may be a background voice 
(speaker unseen), or he may be Ran- 
dall himself—introduced at the begin- 
ning as someone who is going to tell 
the story of an adventure that hap- 
pened to him. 

Another possibility which would not 
necessitate the use of a narrator would 
be to rearrange the story sequence, 
beginning with the scene on the hotel 
terrace, and proceeding from there to 
the chase. Outline on the blackboard 
the sequence of events the students de- 
cide upon. 

2. Divide the class into committees, 
each to be responsible for writing the 
scenario for one sequence of the movie. 
Explain to the committees that their 
sections of the scenario should include 
the following: 

a. Camera directions: what the cam- 
era will focus on (scenery, close-ups of 
faces, action shots, etc.). 

b. Musical background: in scenes 
where no speaking occurs, appropriate 
music (to give the idea of fear, sus- 
pense, chase, etc.) should be selected. 

c. Dialogue: a general description 
of what the dialogue might be. 


Answers to “Cavalquiz” Questions (pp. 19-22) 

Quick Quiz: “It Isn't Just Saying ‘No’” 
-1; X-2; 4-3; 7-4; X-5. “Quite a Guy”: 
l-(a) Pete Elliott, (b) Sam Elliott; 2-(a) 
Spiggot, (b) Pete Elliott; 3-(a) Ty Scott, 
(b) Sam Elliott; 4-(a) Sam Elliott, (b) 
Ty Scott; 5-(a) Drue, (b) Spiggot. “Tigre- 
ro!”: 1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 4-a; 5-b. 

Have Fun with Words: I. e-1; i-2; £-3; 
h-4; b-5; c-6; a-7; j-8; d-9; g-10. II. 1- 
turgid; 2-feinting; 3-evasive; 4-sententious- 
ly; 5-impale; 6-rumination; 7-exodus; 8- 
flailing; 9-distended; 10-morass. 
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HOW TO DEVELOP 


READING INTEREST— 


Through The Teen Age Book Club students find that 
READING IS FUN! 





Yes, you can assign reading to your stu- 
dents and require them to write book 
reports. But to induce them to read vol- 
untarily—that, as every teacher knows, 
is another matter! The Teen Age Book 
Club is a unique classroom-tested plan 
with an astonishingly successful record 


in inspiring students with a real love 


of reading. 

BOOKS SELECTED BY EXPERTS 

The Teen Age Book Club makes avail- 
able to its members each month a selec- 
tion of 16 pocket-size 25¢ and 35¢ books 
—a total of 160 books a year. 

Books are selected both for literary 
merit and youth appeal by a board of 
eminent specialists in young people's 
reading. Titles are widely varied so that 
each student may find books suited to 
his or her comprehension level, interests 
and reading ability. 


STUDENT-OPERATED 


Appealing to the busy teacher is the fact 
that the Club is designed to be operated 
by the members. Students elect a secre- 
tary who handles all details. 


FREE DIVIDEND BOOKS 


An important feature of the Club, and 
a strong incentive to the development 
of regular reading habits, are the free 
dividends. For every four books pur- 
chased, members may choose a free divi- 
dend book at the end of the semester. 


COSTS NOTHING TO JOIN 


All material for starting and operating 
a Club is supplied free. This consists of 
a kit comprising: (1) Simple instruction 
manual (2) Class Membership Record 
(3) order form {4) TAB NEWS—a 
4-page monthly bulletin with descrip- 
tions of coming books (5) Sample beeli 


eesMAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS --- 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 

33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send, without cost or obliga- 
tion, complete information on start- 
ing a Teen Age Book Club, together 
with a free kit of materials including 
a sample book. 
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